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Plan for Locating Emotionally Unstable Youth 


Secondary Schools to Aid Selective Service 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education 


—. Cooperative Scuoot Report (Second- 
ary Schools—Selective Service System)— 
Form 213—is the chief implement in the part 
which the secondary schools have been asked 
to play in a nation-wide medical survey pro- 
gram inaugurated by the National Headquar- 
ters of the Selective Service System. Readers 
who are interested in a comprehensive picture 
of the Medical Survey program are referred to 
Medical Circular No. 4, available from the 
offices of State Directors of Selective Service. 
Supplementary to this is a communication 
from the U. S. Commissioner of Education to 
state and local school administrators entitled 
“Suggestions Relative to the Selective Service 
Medical Survey Program,’’ which may be 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Education. 
As a matter of fact, a copy of each document 
was mailed during the last part of October 
of this year to every superintendent of 
schools and high school principal in the 
United States. Both publications are for 
public information. 

The Medical Survey program results from 
the discovery of certain facts in regard to the 
mental and emotional stability of members of 
the Armed Forces. For instance, of the first 
2,000,000 men examined for military duty 
more than half were found to be unfit, and of 
these 30 per cent or more were unfit because 
of nervous, mental, and emotional difficul- 
ties—in round numbers, more than 300,000 
men. If, eventually, nearly 24,000,000 men 
are examined to secure Armed Forces to the 


number of 12,000,000, the appalling total of 
psychosomatic rejects may readily be esti- 
mated. Of those accepted at induction 
centers and being trained for active military 
duties a large number were discharged for 
similar reasons, and additional numbers 
even from men who had been put into combat 
units. The whole group, according to one 
sample, may account for about 4o per cent of 
all discharges from the forces under arms. 
From the last war each mental case of this 
sort has cost the government an average of 
$30,000 for after-care—33 of them cost 
$1,000,000. More significant than the money 
loss is the fact that many of these veterans 
became hopeless mental cases who, if they 
had been examined under the procedures pro- 
posed in the Medical Survey, might have led 
useful and normal lives as civilians. 


CooPERATION WITH SCHOOLS SOUGHT 


The problem involved affects, of course, 
every inductee regardless of his age. The 
Medical Survey was, therefore, devised to 
assist induction medical officers in examining 
all inductees, but it was recognized early 
that of the 18-year-olders the vast majority 
were either enrolled in schools or had left 
schools at a fairly recent date. In view of 
this fact, the National Selective Service asked 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education what 
assistance could be given in enlisting the co- 
operation of the schools of the country in 
solving the problem. It thus came about 
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that the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, which is the branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education which customarily 
deals with matters of pupil personnel, went 
into active cooperation with the Medical 
Division of the National Selective Service to 
investigate possible action among the sec- 
ondary schools of the country. 


MaryYLanpD ExpERIMENT 


The first step decided upon was a pilot- 
test (sampling study). Maryland, both be- 
cause of its convenient size and proximity, 
and because of the unusually close relations 
of its State Department of Education with 
the Federal Office of Education, on the one 
hand, and with its local school systems, on 
the other, and because of the long-established 
program of occupational information and 
guidance conducted within the state, was 
chosen as the scene of the pilot-test. The 
principal parties to the experiment were 
persons representing National and State 
Selective Service Headquarters, the Federal 
Office of Education, the State Department of 
Education, the City of Baltimore Board of 
Education, and psychiatrists consultant to 
Selective Service. Parochial and private 
school authorities gave equally cordial co- 
operation. This group devised a report form 
which was the pattern for Form 213 used in 
the Medical Survey. Many persons contri- 
buted ideas to this form, but certain features 
in its design are the result of the clever sug- 
gestions of John L. Stenquist of the Balti- 
more Public Schools. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that professional de- 
cisions as to the type of information desired, 
and the kind of questions to be asked, were 
the sole responsibility of the psychiatrists 
who served as consultants. 

The pilot-test in Maryland resulted last 
June in reports on about 4,100 boys approach- 
ing the age of induction in Maryland public, 
private, and parochial schools. Nearly 100 
per cent of all high schools in Maryland par- 
ticipated in filling out the forms and the 
work was done in a manner of which the 
Maryland schools can well be proud, a fact 
which the writer, who examined all of the 
forms casually, and a third of them in great 
detail, can personally certify. Incidentally, 


a good 1o per cent of these forms revealed 
individuals for whom there was what may be 
called positive evidence to the extent that a 
psychiatrist in the induction center before 
whom the boy would eventually appear, 
would be justified in giving special attention 
to the case. In another sense of the word 
every form was positive, since the Selective 
Service System is interested in getting boys 
into the Army, not in keeping them out: 
evidence that a boy is normal, nervously 
and emotionally, is just as valuable to the 
examining officer as the fact that he may be 
abnormal. 


NATuRE OF INFORMATION 


The nature of the information desired 
from the schools may best be judged by an 
examination of the facsimile of Form 213 
appearing with this article. (See p. 239). 
On the opposite side of the facsimile are 
printed excerpts from the set of instructions 
and from the suggestions of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to school administra- 
tors included in Medical Circular No. 4. 
A careful study of this material should give 
a Clear idea of the nature of the information 
asked of teachers. It should reveal also the 
careful respect paid to the individual rights 
both of the teacher and of the boy concerned. 
The rest of this article may, therefore, be 
devoted to pointing out the aspects of the Co- 
operative Report which are of especial inter- 
est to workers in the guidance field. 

In the first place this nation-wide military 
project emphasizes the value of the per- 
sonality entries in the cumulative records of 
pupils. Psychiatrists must determine men- 
tal and nervous conditions in large part on 
evidence of behavior. The observing, record- 
ing, and interpreting of behavior are thus 
given an official recognition which has 
long been advocated by counselors but 
granted far too infrequently in the average 
school. 

Again, the nature of the Cooperative Re- 
port emphasizes the value of the common- 
sense observation of che classroom teacher. 
Each question asked can be answered with- 
out psychological training on the part of the 
observer, although, of course, such training 
would be of great value. Moreover, Form 
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DATA ON REGISTRANT (Impressions of teachers) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 
SYSTEM 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
REPORT 


FOR USE BY EXAMINERS AT 
ARMED FORCES INDUCTION 
STATION 








Date of examination_________- 
DisposITION 


Accepted 0 Rejected O 
If rejected by psychiatrist— 
Diagnosis: 


9. Check any difficulty which this a has experienced: 


(Year) 


Note: Check the square that applics in this manner | ¥ | Use ink 
Is his school work getting poorer?............... 1 a O 0 
Harder studies....... 
If **yes’’ do you attribute this to... 4 Orher interests.... . 
Reduced ability to study 0 
PR otccncdcks vs ekuneeekdneneedi eet (%-: 0 0 
a 
Oe, sie creme Dome Da ate mand Moderately... 0 
& up i casio: Has much difficulry [) 
Much...... () 
Participation in physical activities........... 4 Average. Cj 
None....... O 
Accepted Oj 
Response from classmates....... Ignored...... a 
Disliked..... C) 
[Very cooperative..... [J 
Attitude toward teachers........... | Unceo’ cooperative. . 0 
| Uncooperative.. . 0 
Always reliable.... ( 
Dependability....................... 4 Usually seliable.... 0D) 
Unreliable......... 0 
Check any characteristics which apply: ~ 
Seclusive. . Speernpee oe 
2. Moody.. 


3. Suspicious... 60.0.0... 0... jidesenenee 
4. Effeminate.. 

5. Deceptive... 

6. Markedly nervous. 
ie ee 
8. Strikingly immature... cesuesaueuebeey 
> rere Tr. 
10. A’ SEI oh terensnasecaes sasnenss 
3. “Feet... 








1. Asthma or hay fever.. 
2. Ticsor tw  t, 

3. Heart trouble..... ue 
4. Severe stomach or bowel " trouble...... 
5. Fainting....... ied tig hice Make 

6. Fits or convulsions................. aa 
7. Chronic ill health.. ieiwkean see 


00000 ooooonooonno 


10. To your personal knowledge, has this boy ever been referred for any type of nervousness or behavior problem to a me a clinic 
No... 


7 GIs bb cave dccewcsoscs 


Ifso, give name. 


Bh. Yes.. Oo 


11. If you have further helpful comments on registrant or his background, add it on other side and check in this 


213 
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Instruction No. 1 for Form 213 
Subject: Completion and Use of Form 213 


1. Purpose: to give the examining physicians at the 
armed forces’ induction stations information concerning a 
registrant's health and personality characteristics. The 
State Director of Selective Service will supply each co- 
operating secondary school in his state with DSS Form 213 
in the quantity required. State Directors of Selective 
Service will also Teoaleh each cooperating secondary 
school with penalty envelopes for use in returning DSS 
Form 213 to the State Director. 

2. Cooperating secondary schools will complete DSS 
Form 213 for each male student 15 years of age or over 
at the time he graduates or otherwise leaves the school. 


3. DSS Form 213 should be completed by at least five 
faculty members of the cooperating secondary school, 
independently and without consultation with each other 
or with the student concerned. DSS Form 213 will not 
be signed. If only one faculty member is available to 
complete DSS Form 213, that copy should be completed 
from the school records and marked ‘Completed from 
school records.”’ 

4. All entries on DSS Form 213 are to be completed ex- 
cept the entry opposite the words ‘‘Date of Examination"’ 
and the entries below the word ‘‘Disposition."’ 

The form contains 11 numerical items and shall be 
completed by making a check mark in the appropriate 
box for each item. Instructions follow: 


Irem 1. Is bis school work getting poorer? The object of 
this item is to detect a decrease in the student's learning 
ability. Check the box opposite the words ‘‘Harder 
studies’’ or ‘Other interests’’ if any of the usual causes 
of poorer school work are present, such as desire to leave 
school, outside work, preoccupation with a hobby, home 
or personal crises, or school work calling for more ability 
than was previously necessary. 

Iram 2. Is be @ truant? Check the box opposite the 
word ‘‘Yes,"’ only if the student's absence from school is 
frequent and is not the result of ill health or other causes 
beyond his control. 

Irem 3. To what extent does he have difficulty in making up 
bis mind? All persons to some extent hesitate in making 
decisions. Check the box opposite the words ‘‘Has much 
difficulty’’ only if indecisiveness is a marked trait ob- 
served many times in simple situations. 

Iram 4. Participation in physical activities. 
the student with the average. 

Iram 5. Response from classmates. Check the box op- 
posite the word “‘Disliked’’ if the student's classmates 
tend to shun him. Do not base judgment on the results 
of isolated unpopular actions which are not typical. 

Item 6. Astitude toward teachers. The box opposite the 
word ‘‘Uncooperative’’ is to be checked only if a student 
resists efforts to help him or to induce him to live up to the 
general social behavior of his classmates. 

Irem 7. Dependability. Check the box opposite the 
word ‘‘Unreliable’’ only if considerable experience indi- 
cates that the student’s word, honesty, or expressed in- 
tentions cannot be relied upon to the extent expected of 
the average male student. 

Item 8. Check any characteristics which apply. Habitual, 
rather than single, instances of behavior should be the 
basis for judgment in checking the boxes opposite char- 
acteristics under this item. 

Irem 9. Check any difficulty which this student has «x- 
perienced. Check the box opposite the difficulties listed 
under this heading only if there is personal knowledge or 
the school records show the difficulty. 


Compare 
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Irem 10. To your personal knowledge, bas this student ever 
been referred for any type of nervousness or bebavior problem to a 
physician, a clinic, or an institution? 
importance. Do not check the box opposite the word 
**Yes”’ unless there is personal knowledge of such referral. 

Irem 11. If you have further helpful comments om regis- 
trant or his background, add it on other side and check in this 
square. Objective and unbiased comments by the teachers 
are often helpful to the examining physicians at the 
armed forces’ induction stations. Favorable comments 
are just as important as unfavorable comments. 

5. Upon completion of all DSS Forms 213 for any one 
male “lee, these forms will be fastened together in such 
manner that the right-hand column of check marks on 
each form is visible. When the forms have been fastened 


This item is of great | 


together, they will be placed in a penalty envelope and 


mailed to the State Director of Selective Service. 

6. The information on DSS Form 213 will be used only 
in the manner prescribed in Local Board Memorandum 
No. 186.—Legwis B. Hersuey, Director. 


Excerpts from Suggestions Relative to the 
Selective Service Medical Survey Program 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


ACH registrant is given a complete examination to 

determine his physical soundness and his ability to 
undergo the emotional and nervous strain of war. A 
physician can determine by observation and other forms 
of examination the physical condition of the registrant's 
heart, lungs, and body structure; his personality and 
emotional control, however, must be determined largely 
in terms of behavior. Since behavior cannot be deter- 
mined in the few minutes available at the Induction Sta- 
tion, other evidence is needed to assist the examining 
physician in making his decision. The teacher is one of 
the few persons with skilled powers of observation who 
can report on the way the young registrant has reacted 
over a period of time and in a variety of situations. The 
lower age limit of 15 years was set because so many stu- 
dents are leaving school at this age to enter some kind of 
occupation and the report should be made when the 
student's behavior is still fresh in the observer's mind. 


Hold a faculty meeting for general discussion of Form | 


213. Emphasize the confidential nature of these reports 
and the fact that the entire program is equally beneficial 
to the student and to the examining physicians. Each 
teacher is to fill out his form independently without con- 
sultation or committee work. Students or parents 
should not be questioned. Completed forms should be 
handed in confidence to the person appointed to take 
charge of them for further processing. It should be kept 
in mind that, if possible, each student should have a sepa- 
rate form completed by each of five teachers. 

A general impression is desired, without inquiries 
from homes or community, or any check on the teacher's 
own opinion except to be sure of the identity of the 
student being reported. No single item on a report will 
be considered as decisive in itself. The physician i 
trained to consider the whole picture presented and will 
check all evidence against information obtained from 
other sources. The Cooperative Report as a whole is 
only a lead, but it helps the physician to make his diagno- 
sis. The teacher is not expected to render a judgment 
as if he were a psychiatrist, but only as a person of good 
judgment. The teacher is not to sign the report. The 
student concerned will not see it. It will be accessible 
only to the agents of the government. 
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LOCATING EMOTIONALLY UNSTABLE 


213 (see p. 239) indicates that significant in- 
formation can be obtained through questions 
put in simple language and answered by 
means of check marks. The whole process is 
economical of time, since statistics obtained 
in Maryland show that individual reports re- 
quired on the average not more than three 
minutes to fill out. 

Another noteworthy characteristic of the 
report is the clear evidence of the value of 
having opinions from a number of observers 
which can be viewed seriatim, mot averaged. 
In practice the five reports applying to the 
one boy are stapled together in such a way 
that only the last or most significant check 
marks of each question are immediately 
visible, although of course each may be ex- 
amined separately as desired. Any report 
out of line either in favor of or prejudiced 
against a student is thus clearly revealed. 
In the 10 per cent of reports which were found 
significant, three or more of the five teachers 
reporting usually checked the critical char- 
acteristics. In some cases the five forms 
stapled together would show one out of line 
with the majority. If this particular person 
had information which the other four ob- 
servers did not have, this fact was clearly 
indicated by replies to questions 10 and 11, 
but this phenomenon was seldom present. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy outcome of 
the pilot-test is the fact that in the opinion 
of the psychiatrists as many as 10 per cent of 
the returns indicated suspicious cases. If 
this number of potentially psychoneurotic 
boys can be identified so easily for military 
purposes, what are the conclusions which 
may be reached about the number that might 
be discovered in the total school population? 
And what lessons are involved as to the fur- 
ther examination of these young people, and 
as to remedial treatment which may be found 
necessary in order to serve them in times of 
peace? What services are implied for this 
and succeeding school generations, not merely 
to secure their better adjustment, but also to 
prevent the rapidly increasing rate of commit- 
ment to mental hospitals in the population as 
a whole? 

Another inference which can fairly be 
made from this experiment is the importance 
of a complete guidance program in a school. 
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Whether or not we regard the objective of 
guidance to be vocational adjustment, the 
part which a well-balanced personality plays 
in any kind of adjustment must be recog- 
nized and provided for. Out of military 
necessity comes strong corroboration for the 
opinion that guidance procedures must in- 
clude adequate attention to this phase of per- 
sonnel work. 


ProGRAM ExpANDING 


At this writing the Medical Survey is 
actively taking place in many states and is 
about to be initiated in others. The entire 
program is worth careful study, so that the 
part the schools play may be seen in relation 
to that of other agencies in one of the most 
carefully planned enterprises of the war 
period. The procedures affecting schools 
are a good pattern of channeling a federal 
activity which concerns education through 
the federal, state, and local educational 
authorities. These procedures depend en- 
tirely upon cooperative effort, and in no case 
on administrative directives. In every state 
for which information is available, the 
State Supervisor of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, or the person representing 
that area of work in the state who was pres- 
ent at the Fifth National Conference of State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information and 
Guidance held in Cincinnati in October, and 
described in the Novembér issue of Occupa- 
tions, has been given charge of the state 
campaign. The initiative for any program 
in a state lies with the State Director of Selec- 
tive Service, who inaugurates a conference 
with the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The State Department of Educa- 
tion carries the ball from there into the local 
school systems. Each school system is en- 
couraged to discuss the entire matter with 
the principals and teachers concerned. The 
schools are furnished with supplies by the 
state authorities and report in confidence to 
them. Reports are not signed. Only agents 
of the government have access to them. 
Each teacher participates with two assur- 
ances: First, that the Cooperative Report is 
a service both to his boys and to the Armed 
Forces; second, that the information which 
is so carefully prepared will be treated con- 
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fidentially and used. No report will be 
wasted. 

Since every school will be invited to co- 
operate in this Report, many will be in- 
volved in which no organized guidance pro- 
gram exists. The program here proposed 





furnishes a powerful argument in favor of 
regular provisions in the school organization 
for a program which can make similar kinds 
of assistance to all pupils an accepted re- 
sponsibility of the community in time of 
peace as well as war. 


Shortage of Pharmacists 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


Counsel on Public Relations, New York City 


[Aware of the acute shortage of registered 
pharmacists, a group from the pharmaceutical 
profession and drug trades approached Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, Counsel on Public Relations, 
for saetenieaions on how to overcome the 
difficulty. Mr. Bernays and his staff made an 
objective survey and submitted their findings 
ina1,200-page report. The survey was based 
on published material available, correspond- 
ence with thousands in the industry and the 
profession, personal interviews with o- 
sentatives of important groups, and with key 
men. 

Those recommendations from the report 
which are of special significance to vocational 
counselors are given here. They are excerpts 
from a paper read by Mr. Bernays at a meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Columbus, Ohio, and published in The New 
York State Pharmacist, October, 1943. You 
will note that among the recommendations is 
the suggestion that a study of pharmacy as a 
career be made by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association.—Ed. | 


IRST, AND Most important from the 
| pene eres of maintaining the present 
structure of the pharmaceutical profession 
and the drug trade is the shortage of registered 
pharmacists. But what of the future? Let's 
say the next five years. Obviously, it is dif- 
ficult to foretell a future as complicated as the 
one we are facing, with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But we can estimate that if the pres- 
ent trend of losses and replacements contin- 
ues, the net loss in five years will be at least 
7,000 pharmacists, which is probably more 
than 10 per cent of the number now in prac- 
tice. We got that figure by careful evalua- 





tion and careful weighing of information 
from many dependable sources. 

Actuarial figures, for example, show that 
2.6 per cent of practicing pharmacists, or 
about 2,100 in number, die, retire, or enter 
other activities each year. That makes 
10,500 in five years. Of the approximately 
14,000 pharmacists in the Armed Services, it 
is estimated that 4,000 will not return to 
pharmacy, for one reason or another. Some 
will be war casualties. Some will remain in 
the standing army, which will probably be 
larger than heretofore. And some will enter 
other activities. 

Of those taken for Army replacements as 
the war goes on, and of those in this year’s 
gtaduating classes who have been drafted, at 
least another 800 will probably be lost per- 
manently to pharmacy. Add all these figures 
together: in five years the losses, estimated 
conservatively, will amount to at least 
15,300. Moreover, increasing numbers of 
registered pharmacists have been going each 
year from the drug stores into drug manufac- 
turing establishments, research institutions, 
hospitals, etc. That movement, too, will 
continue after the war. It will doubtless be 
accelerated by changes after the war, such as 
the emphasis on increased public health care 
set forth in the program of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 


NuMBER oF GRADUATES INSUFFICIENT 


How many new pharmacists can the schools 
be expected to produce to offset those losses? 
During recent pre-war years annual gradua- 
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SHORTAGE OF PHARMACISTS 


tions have averaged about 1,600. That num- 
ber, of course, was not sufficient even to re- 
place the normal loss of 2,100 a year. For 
almost a decade, in fact, the schools have 
graduated too few to replace the normal loss. 
War conditions have aggravated a situation 
that was already gloomy. Today, pharmacy 
school enrollments are a little more than half 
the average of the past few years. However, 
with the great majority of schools giving ac- 
celerated courses, thus permitting two gradu- 
ating classes a year, new recruits from the 
schools may number about the same as the 
recent average or alittle more. We have esti- 
mated it at1,70o0oa year. The pressure of this 
same acceleration program, however, and the 
higher standards of work demanded by the 
War Manpower Commission for deferment 
may cut that figure somewhat. More than 
the usual 33'/; per cent will drop out between 
freshman year and graduation—we calculated 
about 36 per cent. We may thus expect 8,200 
replacements in five years, if enrollments are 
kept at the present level. 

Obviously, to get the needed replacements 
(15,300), the number of enrollments will have 
to be much higher than at present. In fact, 
it must be almost doubled. About 4,700 
freshmen, we estimate, should be registered 
during each of the next five years in order to 
maintain the number of registered pharma- 
cists practicing in the country normally, 
which is about 82,000. 


How To IncrEAsE THEIR NUMBER 


There is only one way to increase the num- 
ber of pharmacy school graduates, and that is 
to get more students. As has been indicated, 
the trend toward lower enrollments was ap- 
parent long before the war. There is no 
reason to expect a reversal of the trend, unless 
something is done about it. Our recommen- 
dation, therefore, is to proselytize among high 
school students through the vocational coun- 
sclors that are part of our school system. 
Our survey shows that the students, particu- 
larly the better ones, hesitate to choose phar- 
macy as a career, and vocational counselors 
not only do not advise pharmacy, but they 
actually turn prospective students away from 
it in many cases. In our report we have 
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made numerous recommendations for ac- 
quainting the counselors with the advantages 
of the pharmaceutical profession: (1) a study 
of pharmacy as a career, to be made by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
(2) an independently published book on the 
subject; (3) folders based on the study for dis- 
tribution to counselors and students. 


To carry out the program a united front 
for public relations must be set up. This 
united front we are recommending will not 
be an elaborate superorganization. It will 
take the form of a public relations office, di- 
rected by a steering committee representative 
of the entire drug trade and pharmacy field. 
The chairman of the committee will work 
with counsel on public relations in laying 
down plans, strategy, themes, and activi- 
ties to handle each of the situations. 

Pharmacy will gain many advantages from 
such an organization. Here will be a uni- 
fied voice to complement the present organiza- 
tions in the field, conflicting with none and 
strengthening all. Here will be a focal point 
for the collection and dissemination of facts 
and points of view from and to the public, the 
various governments, and those in the indus- 
try and profession. 

With that organization and its office in 
operation, the program can get under way, 
using the strategy and tactics that have 
proved themselves of value in public relations 
over a long period. 


There are many points in favor of increas- 
ing public interest and support. Pharmacy is 
a profession vital to the well being of the 
country. Pharmacy is the partner of the 
medical profession in caring for the health 
of the people. Pharmacy is concerned in pro- 
tecting the public through drug compounding 
and dispensing. Pharmacy offers excellent 
opportunities for the young man or woman 
secking a career. Pharmacy is an essential 
part of the social pattern—a first aid station 
and a store of emergency equipment in time 
of crisis. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS 


Time Magazine conducted a survey among 
college graduates two years ago to determine 
their average earning power. The findings 
of that survey were compared with the results 
of an investigation of pharmacists’ incomes by 
Registrar John E. Kramer of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science. 

Mr. Kramer chose a graduating class that 
had been out of college for 16 years, assuming 
they were settled in activities that would 
occupy them as long as they were to be gain- 
fully employed. 

The following table, reported by the 
Bulletin of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science in February, 1942, indicates a most 
favorable comparison. The Bulletin believes 
the pharmacy sampling accurately represents 
conditions in the field generally. 


The figures on the left are Time's averages 
for college graduates in all fields. Mr. 
Kramer's findings appear in the right-hand 
column: 


Pharmacy 
Others Graduates 
Average carnings for 
I hs aie ns Win $2,620 $3,668 
Average earnings for 
females............. §2,$90 $2,410 
Average for those engaged in some phase of | 
pharmacy: 
Drug store ownerfs......... $4,307 
Drug store partners............ 2,538 
Drug store managers........... 2,826 
Drug store clerks............. 2,092 
Hospital pharmacists.......... 2,400 
Pharmaceutical manufacture.... 4,780 


The Correlations between “Mechanical Aptitude” 
and “Mechanical Comprehension” Scores 


Further Observations 


JACOB TUCKMAN 


Jewish Vocational Service, Cleveland, Ohio 


ie a stupy of the relationship between me- 
chanical aptitude as measured by the Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board Test and mechanical 
comprehension as measured by the Bennett 
Mechanical Comprehension Test, Traxler’ 
found a correlation of 0.393 between the two 
tests and a partial correlation of 0.283 when 
intelligence was held constant. The correla- 
tions of the scores on the two tests with total 
scores on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for High School 
Students (1940 Edition) were 0.419 and 0.367, 
respectively. The data were based on test 
scores of 230 cadets in the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps. The majority 
were between the ages of 18 and 22, and their 


1 Correlations between *‘Mechanical Aptitude’ Scores and 
**Mechanical Comprehension’’ Scores, Occupations, XXII, 
Oct., 1943, pp. 42-43. 


academic aptitude was generally better than 
that of the average high school senior. 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
the relationship between two other tests 
widely used in the measurement of mechanical 
aptitude and comprehension. One is the 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
which is highly correlated with the Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board Test. The other is 
the O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test 
which consists of two parts. Part 1, in which 
the task is to match corresponding tools and 
objects and to indicate which tools are used 
to do certain things, resembles the Bennett 
Mechanical Comprehension Test in the use of 
pictorial materials. Part 2 consists of mul- 
tiple choice questions calling for information 
on mechanical matters. 

Data were available for 232 men between 
the ages of 18 and 25, who applied for work 
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at the Jewish Vocational Service. The ma- 
jority were high school graduates, and their 
median percentile rank for intelligence as 
measured by the Pressey Senior Classification 
Test was 74. 

The intercorrelations of the various scores 
are presented in Taste 1. The correlation of 
the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test with Part 1 of the O'Rourke Mechanical 
Aptitude Test is slightly higher, with Part 2 
is slightly lower, and with Parts 1 and 2 com- 
bined is almost identical with that obtained 
between the Minnesota Paper Form Board and 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Tests. 
The correlations of intelligence with the Re- 
vised Minnesota Test, with Part 2 of the 
O'Rourke Test, and with Parts 1 and 2 com- 
bined, differ slightly from those obtained 
from the tests studied by Traxler; but that 
between intelligence and Part 1 of the 
O'Rourke Test is somewhat lower. The 
higher correlation of intelligence with Part 2 
than with Part 1 of the O'Rourke Test is to 
be expected, since Part 2 is entirely verbal. 
When intelligence is held constant, the partial 
correlation between the Revised Minnesota 
Test and the O'Rourke Test is 0.43 for Part 1, 
0.26 for Part 2, and 0.33 for Parts 1 and 2 
combined. The initial partial correlation is 
somewhat higher but the latter two are very 
similar to that found between the Minnesota 
and Bennett Tests. 

The findings of both studies are substan- 
tially in agreement. There is little com- 


Tass I 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE Revisep MINNB- 
soTA Paper Form Boarp, Presszy SENIOR 
CLASSIFICATION, AND O'Rourke MECHANCIAL 

Aptitupe Tests. N = 232. 








Revised 
Minnesota Pressey 
Paper Form _ Senior 
Board Classification 
cr P.Esr. ec P.E-. 
Revised Minne- 
sota Paper 
Form Board 0.33 0.04 
Part r—O’ Rourke 
Mechanical 
Aptitude 0.46 0.03 0.18 0.04 
Part 2—O' Rourke 
Mechanical 
Aptitude 0.35 0.04 0.37 0.04 


Part 1 and 2— 
O’Rourke Me- 
chanical Apti- 


tude 0.40 0.04 0.33 0.04 





munity between the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board and the Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension Tests, or between the Revised Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board and the O'Rourke 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests. Both studies 
would indicate that in a connecting situation 
there is a need for the inclusion in a test bat- 
tery of a variety of valid measures of ‘‘me- 
chanical aptitude’’ and ‘‘comprehension"’ for 
individuals interested in tle field of mechani- 
cal work. 





The Counselor 


The friendly talk lives in my memory— 

I had no need to tell her of strong men 

And women who had helped me find a key 
To rustless treasure, nor of seasons when 

I trudged the wilderness of bleak despair— 
She sensed it all because her eyes discerned 
A human being sitting in the chair 

Before her. Through her quiet skill I learned 


That powers more close to laughter than to 
tears 
Create the complex self tagged with my name 
And offer me alarm-destroying spears. 
The shining hour abides, a cleansing flame 
That burns its way through channels of old 
strife 
And kindles for me greater faith in life. 
CATHERINE Baker 








The Handicapped Enlist on the Home Front’ 


J. MILNOR DOREY 


Instructor, The Williamsport (Pennsylvania) Technical Institute 


NE OF THE paradoxes of the war is that it 
O makes cripples, and cripples are helping 
to win it. When the United States Public 
Health study revealed the startling fact that 
there are more than cight million handi- 
capped persons in the United States, all 
“‘rarin’ to go,"’ industry woke up. Hereto- 
fore, employers were reluctant to hire the 
handicapped. They believed they would be 
less efficient, more susceptible to injuries, and 
would require extra attention. They are 
now finding the exact opposite to be true. 
The handicapped man is a more conscientious 
worker than the able-bodied man; _ he dis- 
plays greater alertness, coordination, and 
industry, and takes extra pains to avoid acci- 
dents. He is proud to be allowed to help 
win the war. 

The War Manpower Commission made a 
survey. It found that of the eight million 
handicapped, six million need only selective 
placement. The other two million need re- 
habilitation. These two million wish to be 
hired in war production work. But indus- 
try says it does not have time to rehabilitate 
them. On the other hand, Paul V. McNutt, 
War Manpower Chairman, insists that ‘‘Men 
and women must not be disqualified because 
of their disabilities; they must be qualified 
because of their abilities." The President, in 
his message to Congress, October 9, 1942, de- 
clared, ‘‘Upwards of a million persons are 
now waiting for services of the type that only 
a fully developed rehabilitation program can 
give them.” 

Industry has been challenged. What is it 
doing about it? Many plants are finding 
jobs for those where no preliminary training 
is required. Ford, for example, in his River 
Rouge plant, reports that more than 10 per 
cent of his employees have some disability. 





1See also ‘‘Vocational Rehabilitation for the Physi- 
cally Disabled,’’ Occupations, March, 1943, p. 522; ‘Deaf 
Mutes Work for Defense,’’ Feb., 1943, p. 435; ‘‘Occupa- 
tional Adjustment in Williamsport,"’ Nov., 1938, p. 106. 


But what about those who need rehabilita- 
tion? They are just as able; they insist on 
being given work, and they are badly needed. 

The answer is to be found in the technical 
schools. It is already being found in the 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Technical Insti- 


tute, probably the first institution in the 
country to approach this problem scientifi- 
cally, to lay out a course of instruction, and 
to demonstrate the power of the ‘forgotten 
man"’ in industry. The school staff realized 
that it was not enough to give the handi- 
capped man a chance at a machine and to let 
him “‘find himself."’ They had the vision to 
see that such a man needed a scientific ap- 
praisal of his mental and physical aptitudes, 
a well-directed course of preliminary train- 
ing, and then an exact adjustment to the job 
he could best do. 

The Williamsport Technical Institute has 
for several years been serving the State of 
Pennsylvania, training boys, men, and women 
in technical skills. Its large, modern, fully 
equipped plant offers direct employment in 
machine shop, aviation, radio, carpentry, 
printing, sheet metal, electrical, and motor 
construction work. It is one of the few in- 
stitutions in the country where shop work is 
specifically coordinated with academic in- 
struction, with the curriculum providing the 
general culture that should be part of every 
student's preparation for living. Moreover, 
through close tie-ups with local war produc- 
tion plants, notably the Lycoming Division 
of the Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, 
the Institute is turning out finished work 
which the government accepts. This product 
of its 1700 enrollees recently received a cita- 
tion from the Secretary of War. 


“Ling 48" 


In this enrollment is the rehabilitation unit 
known as ‘“‘Line 48."" Working closely with 
the Rehabilitation Service of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Department of Labor and Industry, the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the 
Aviation Corporation, located in Williams- 
port, the Institute fits the particular man for 
a selected pay-roll job in a definite industry, 
adapting him to the actual equipment and 
operations to be found on the pay-roll job 
selected, according to his physical condition. 
These men, ranging from 18 to 45 years of age, 
are recruited from all parts of the state. They 
represent a wide range of physical disabilities, 
but have one thing in common—an interest 
in and an aptitude for mechanical work. 

Every man is subjected to a three-fold pro- 
cedure. He is given a thorough physical and 
psychological examination, followed by a 
course of preliminary training. Finally he is 
adjusted to his specific job, headed for a 
specific place in industry. 

In the first step the medical records of the 
Rehabilitation Service are used, and the sub- 
ject is further tested by such standard instru- 
ments as the Otis Test of Mental Ability, the 
Bennett Test for Mechanical Comprehension, 
the Johnson-O’Conner Dexterity Test, and 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. Final 
judgment on his mental capacity is suspended 
until the adjustment period. 

After the first appraisal has been made, 
those selected for placement are placed in a 
general machine shop where they receive 
instruction under specialists in the metal 
trades in the construction and operation of 
machines. A period of 160 hours is given to 
this orientation course. 


INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 


The last stage is to place the trainees under 
the guidance of experts in plant jobs, who de- 
termine the adaptability of each man for 
special types of work. A man with good 
legs but with hand and arm defects is adjusted 
to a machine or a job where walking is in- 
volved, but little finger work required. Con- 
versely, men with crippled legs are placed on 
machines requiring manual manipulation. 

From an initial experimentation with the 
problem of implementing the handicapped, 
the results were so exciting that an entirely 
new, isolated production line, ‘Line 48,’’ was 
established. Certain small precision parts 
for an aircraft engine were designated for 


their special work. Thirty new, expensive 
machines were brought into use. Instructors 
on the War Production Training Program, 
with plant experts and factory representa- 
tives, pooled their skills to adjust the ma- 
chinery, standardize the processes, and train 
the handicapped men. 

During the final learning process, the local 
Aviation Corporation plant pays all handi- 
capped learners, and uses the product of the 
practical production line in the manufacture 
of aircraft engines. The significance of the 
problem and the value of handicapped persons 
in war production can be seen when one real- 
izes that these men were set to manufacturing 
an entirely new product, with completely new 
machinery, the whole subjected to exacting 
military inspection. 

Today, “Line 48"’ is an integral part of the 
war production plant. Men who a few 
months ago were regarded as unfit for indus- 
trial service now produce war material excel- 
ling in many respects the same complement of 
work produced by normal persons. The Di- 
rector says he would not exchange these men 
and boys for many of the physically normal 
workers he has dealt with over his many 
years of industrial experience. 


A Trrituinc Sicut 


It is a thrilling sight to see these men 
work. One youth deftly operates an auto- 
matic screw machine. You have to look 
closely to see that he has only one eye. An- 
other man operates an internal grinder with 
one hand. Link pins, piston pins, cam fol- 
lower rollers are produced to a tolerance of 
0.002 of an inch in diameter and two micro- 
inches in finish by men who have lost an arm, 
a leg, or who are so crippled that it is a 
wonder they can work at all. One man with 
a disabled hip, jobless before he came to the 
Institute, now earns more than one dollar 
an hour operating a buffing and polishing 
machine. A super-finisher is deaf. His fin- 
gers take the place ofears. A bench inspector 
has lost both legs. A boy with a dwarfed 
hand fastens nuts in a small space. His very 
defect enables him to attach the nuts with 
twice the speed of a normal worker. A one- 
armed welder has a special welding electrode 
screwed into the socket of his artificial arm so 
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that he works with less fatigue than one 
physically normal. Blind workers are nota- 
bly skilled in sorting material of microscopic 
thickness. These examples can be multi- 
plied. 

Yes, the handicapped worker is helping to 
win the war. He is helping win it not only 
by the industry and concentration he dis- 
plays, and the superiority of his product, but 
his contribution is releasing plant workers for 
other types of work he cannot do, as well as 
those who must go to the Armed Forces. 
His patriotism and zeal put to shame the 
laggard and the profiteer. Furthermore, the 


OCCUPATIONS 


solution of his problem points the way to the 
solution of a much larger problem ahead—the 
adjustment of war casualties to post-war 
civilian and industrial life. 

Is there a place in war industry—all indus- 
try—for the handicapped man? The answer 
is decidedly, ‘‘yes."" We are racing against 
time in turning out munitions. 
capped man is the response to the cry for more 
speed, greater efficiency. He is the challenge 
to the indictment, ‘‘too little, too late.’" No 
more must a man be classified as blind, deaf, 
crippled, but as machinist, lathe operator, 
carpenter, welder, inspector. 


The handi- | 
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Army Classification in Post-War Vocational Guidance 


HAROLD SIEGEL 
Pfc., U. S. Army Air Corps 


[The following observations on the utiliza- 
tion of the Classification Test used in the 
Army come to us through the courtesy of 
Private Siegel who secured clearance through 
military channels.—Ed.] 


uE Apjutant General's Classification 

Test makes no claim to be an intelligence 
test. It does claim to be a test of learning 
ability. For the most part it tests the ability 
to use language but contains also a non- 
language section. The Army gives other 
tests to the illiterate non-English men, and to 
those receiving the lowest scores on the 
AGCT. To what extent does the AGCT sub- 
stantiate its claims to measure learning abil- 
ity? To what extent can it be used in gui- 
dance? 

The Army personnel is divided into five 
gtades on anormal curve. Grade 1 is the top, 
Grade 5 the lowest, the other grades spread- 
ing in between. Grade 1 represents those 
with very rapid learning ability, Grade 2 
rapid learning ability, Grade 3 average, 
Grade 4 slow, Grade 5 very slow. Perhaps 
the standard scores will be more revealing 
but should not be mistaken for intelligence 
quotient significance. Grade 1 is a standard 
score of 130 and above, Grade 2, 110 to 129, 


Grade 3, 90 to 109, Grade 4, 60 to 89, Grade 
5, below 60. 

Figures are available showing thechances in 
a hundred that a man making a specific Army 
AGCT grade will obtain an average or better 
than average grade in a course or a combina- 
tion of courses given by the Army. For this 
test the results in 13 courses are as follows. 
Men making Grade 5 have between one and 
twenty-five chances out of a hundred to get 
an average grade. In 10 of the courses the 


chances were six or less out of a hundred, the | 
other three being fifteen, seventeen, and | 


twenty-five. The chances of the Grade 1 man 
range between sixty-two and ninety-five, nine 


out of the thirteen being above eighty. The | 


courses involved vary from clerical to auto 
mechanic and gun mechanics. 
three grades score between these figures on a 
significantly upward scale. These tests seem 
to give a fairly good indication of the possi- 
bility of success in a wide range of vocational 
courses, assuming the validity of this study. 
As previously stated the claim of the AGCT 
is to test ability to learn. Stated perhaps 
more realistically, the AGCT tests the ability 
to take and learn the course of instruction. 
It is not infallible. It would be interesting to 
learn why a number of Grade 1 men failed to 


The other | 
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pass the courses while some Grade 5 men did 
pass. Figures available to this writer did not 
indicate whether wash-outs due to illness, 
discharges, etc., were compensated for. There 
is reason to believe that factors of interest, 
health, ability to take Army discipline, and 
possibly the limitation of choice would ac- 
count for many of the failures, and possibly 
some of the successes. In any case a voca- 
tional counselor having well-worked-out 
tables of expectancy should have an invalu- 
able tool in assisting discharged soldiers to 
determine the feasibility of taking specialized 
vocational education. Parenthetically it may 
be stated that a test predicting whether or 
not a man will succeed in specific training is 
of much greater use to a counselor than any 
abstract measure of intelligence. 

Another test given to all soldiers, except 
the illiterate and non-English, is the Me- 
chanical Aptitude Test. The MA 2 and 
MA 3 are now in general use. These claim 
to test mechanical information, surface de- 
velopment powers, and mechanical compre- 
hension. The predictive value of these seems 
to be less than that of the AGCT but still 
they are adequate for a rough screening. 

The Army gives other tests including the 
Radio Operators Aptitude, Clerical Aptitude, 
Cryptographic Aptitude, etc. An interesting 
feature of these is the results obtained on the 
ROA and Cryptographic Aptitude Tests. 
These tests use materials essentially similar 
to those used on the job. In the case of the 
ROA the prediction according to one study is 
almost perfect. Grade x men in 11 out of 13 
classes studied, succeeded in from 94 per cent 
to 99 per cent with 8 of the classes reaching 
the 99 per cent level. The range in the other 
groups varied considerably but the differences 
between them were significant. In the case of 
the Cryptographic Test a study made by the 
Air Force reveals that the highest predictive 
score was based on the test using Crypto- 
gtaphic materials. Other tests using familiar 
testing materials such as selection, vocabu- 
lary, and the AGCT were clearly less valid. 

Figures are lacking to date, showing the 
relationship of test scores to actual perform- 
ance on the job. This lack is particularly im- 
portant in the case of the MA test. The 
situation in the Army is controlled in a way 


that is not likely to exist in a peacetime set- 
up. It is suggested that possibly such a 
study should be made. Failing that, there 
are two other sources that might give valu- 
able hints concerning success on the job. One 
will appear on the Form 20 indicating promo- 
tion in rank, and the entries under classifica- 
tion in military specialties. This item not 
only records the specific job by code number 
and name but indicates progress of the soldier 
from 1—Potential, 2—Semi-skilled, 3— 
Skilled. The service record should be of as- 
sistance in this connection. It will contain 
efficiency remarks covering the work of the 
soldier in his job. While this may in some 
cases be less than objective, resting as it does 
on the more or less casual opinion of his par- 
ticular commander, in the main the records 
should prove to be of use. 

Two other items of importance on the card 
are those recording the main and secondary 
civilian occupations prior to the time the 
soldier came into the Army. Not all men 
will have secondary occupations. With the 
draft age lowered a large percentage will be 
recorded as ‘‘Students"’ in their main occupa- 
tions. This group will perhaps profit most 
from vocational guidance, and the Army 
record will be the most revealing. 

Frequently the counselor will notice that 
the main and secondary occupations show no 
relationship to each other. In these cases, 
barring real success in the main occupation, 
the counselor should be on the alert for 
serious vocational maladjustment. Because 
a great many men in the Army have grown to 
maturity during the depression, when the 
best job was whatever job was available, 
they have never been able to follow their real 
vocational interests. During the demobiliza- 
tion period these men should be assisted in 
finding more satisfactory employment. 

The education item gives no indication of 
the level of success obtained in the school 
other than the number of years completed, 
whether or not the man was graduated, and 
the major course. This item, together with 
items covering hobbies, sports, entertain- 
ment, and leadership position, should help to 
round out the picture of the man. From such 
information it is frequently possible to get a 
good idea of the personality of the soldier, 
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which, of course, ideally should be supple- 
mented by a personal interview. 

The leadership item bears close examina- 
tion in conjunction with the record of jobs 
held. Leadership in civilian life is provided 
for in the code pattern. A man demonstrat- 
ing such ability is watched, and presumably 
picked as a potential non-commissioned 
officer or as an applicant for Officer Candidate 
School. Many men will have attained leader- 
ship positions in the Army even though 
nothing in their civilian records indicated 
such potentialities. The counselor might 
watch this factor carefully. In the Army, as 
elsewhere, men rise above the crowd for 
many reasons. However, the achievement of 
ratings should indicate real leadership ca- 
pacity when men work in large groups. 

The cards in some cases will note a change 
from illiteracy to literacy. Frequently this 
change may be accompanied by a wide dis- 
crepancy in results obtained on the AGCT and 
the non-language tests given to illiterates. 
In these cases, the counselor will have a 
special duty. As a result of these Special 
Training Unit programs, men who have pre- 
viously lacked access to formal education 
will have been taught the rudiments. Often 
they will be able to make important voca- 
tional adjustments. This will be particu- 
larly true of those who indicate a high order 
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of ability in the individual tests. The pro- 
vision of mechanical means for special train- 
ing is beyond the scope of the counselor. The 
recognition of the possibility, and the proper 
recommendation will be his responsibility. 


SUMMARY 


It is a very hopeful sign that in this critical 
period of our history the Army recognizes the 
need for assisting demobilized men in getting 
suitable jobs. The Army records will contain 
much revealing information. Further studies 
in the Army could probably make such infor- 
mation even more valuable in the counseling 
process. By the end of the war the Army will 
have a large corps of trained classification 
men who will be thoroughly familiar with 
the significance of these records. With the 
men and records made available, it is not too 
much to expect a possible new development 
in mass adult vocational guidance. 

Of the possible delimiting factors, the most 
important is that counseling shall not take 
place in a vacuum. There is no more frus- 
trating experience for both counselor and 
counselee than to make and accept recommen- 
dations only to find that it is neither possible 
to act on the advice, nor to find a job. The 
filling of the vacuum must be the task of 
civilian agencies. 


Boston Serves Its Discharged Veterans 


How One Community Has Organized 


J. WENDELL YEO 


Associate Professor of Education, Boston University 


eee To speed the return of dis- 


charged men and women from the 
Armed Forces to community life, the Com- 
munity Information and Counseling Center 
is Mow in operation at 7 Water Street in 
Boston. In its brief existence of five weeks 


it has already handled more than 200 cases. 
The Center is a place where the discharged 
veteran can get friendly counsel without red 


tape and the filing of lengthy applications. 
Specifically, the Center serves as a focal 
point in the community where the individual 
can present his problem to trained inter- 
viewers and counselors, get accurate infor- 
mation concerning the benefits and services 
of local, state, and national organizations, 
and receive counseling regarding problems of 
educational and vocational adjustment. 
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Accepted and approved by all organiza- 
tions with established programs for the re- 
turned veteran, the Center aims to help the 
individual clarify his problem, make full use 
of resources available to him, and assist 
him to explore opportunities that he might 
not discover unaided. The needs of the men 
who have utilized the Center to date include 
mental and physical rehabilitation, educa- 
tion and training, sheltered activity and 
recreation, legal and financial aid, interpre- 
tation of the labor market, counsel on per- 
sonal problems involving changes in de- 
pendency status, job information, and place- 
ment. 

The new service bureau is sponsored by the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies, repre- 
senting 169 local social groups, and is financed 
by the United War Fund. The director is 
Roland R. Darling, organizer of the Job 
Hunters Club and Forty Plus Club at the 
Boston YMCA. Mr. Darling was released 
in September to organize a survey of the 
resources in the various agencies of the city 
to meet the needs of returning service men. 
When it became known that the Home Ser- 
vice Committee of the Red Cross, and other 
organizations were already working with 
discharged soldiers, the need for the informa- 
tion and counseling center was apparent, 
and immediate steps were taken to provide 
the services outlined above. A small com- 
mittee composed of representatives from the 
fields of education, guidance, and business 
and industry, appointed to direct the survey, 
has continued to function in cooperation with 
the Council of Social Agencies as a planning 
committee on the activities of the Center. 

In addition to the director who interviews 


on job plans and maintains close contact with 
related community programs, the present 
staff includes a returned service man with 
legal training, who greets the veteran com- 
ing into the Center and imparts information 
regarding tax, insurance, and other legal 
problems; five case workers from as many 
different agencies in the city, each of whom 
is scheduled for one day a week at the Center; 
a part-time coordinator of these screening 
interviewers; four placement and guidance 
officers from educational institutions who 
give one-half day a week or more to the 
work at the Center; and a full-time secretary. 

Developments now under way include: 
(1) increasing the planning committee mem- 
bership to include representatives from every 
community, state, and national organiza- 
tion concerned with the problems of armed 
service men and women and discharged war 
workers; (2) carrying forward the survey 
of community resources for testing, counsel- 
ing, and placement, and coordinating the 
findings with the Center's activities; (3) 
assisting suburban communities to organize 
and to establish working relationships with 
the Boston Center; and (4) setting up a 
training program which will prepare coun- 
selors to serve on a part-time or full-time 
basis at the Center as the demand for coun- 
seling service increases. 

Several members of the Greater Boston Vo- 
cational Guidance Association are now ac- 
tive in the work of the Center and it is hoped 
that the local Branch may sponsor some of the 
activities outlined above and lend its sup- 
port in interpreting the needs for guidance of 
service men and others, both now and in the 


post-war period. 


Attention -- NVGA Members 


Votes on the Revised Constitution are due in Headquarters 

Office, February 15, 1944. Have you instructed your delegates 

so that they may officially record the opinion of the majority in 
your Branch? 








Vocational Guidance and the 1940 Census 


F. LYMAN TIBBITTS 


Instructor-Counselor, Beech Aircraft Corporation 


ow THAT the occupational analysis of 
N the 1940 Census Report has been re- 
leased it might be well to consider it from the 
vocational guidance standpoint. Although 
there are some changes in the classifications 
which make it more difficult to compare with 
the former Census data, recent publications 
and item analyses permit us to observe some 
trends. One phase of the preliminary report 
which is of considerable value to the voca- 
tional counselor is the separation of those 
employed and those seeking employment, in 
each occupation. The counselor is particu- 
larly interested in three phases: (1) what is 
the nature and extent of occupational activity 
in the United States; (2) what is the relative 
stability of employment in the various fields 
of work; and (3) what are the major trends 
in occupational activity? 

The 1940 Census classifies the occupations 
under 451 main heads. These 451 classes are 
grouped as follows: Professional and semi- 
professional; farmers and farm managers; 
proprietors, managers, and officials; clerical, 
sales, and kindred workers; operatives and 
kindred workers; domestic service workers; 
protective service workers; service workers 
(except domestic and protective); farm labor- 
ers and foremen; and laborers (except farm 
and mine). 


RELATIVE AMOUNT OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
OccuPATIONS 


A unique feature of the 1940 Census Report 
is the separation of employed and the un- 
employed. The data exclude those employed 
in public emergency work but they do include 
some 5,000,000 who were not employed at the 
time the Census was taken. These data are 
important to the counselor because they show 
the relative stability in various types of work. 
Since it would be impracticable to list all 
occupations, the figures reported here are 
organized into seven functional areas: (1) 


agriculture and allied work; (2) manufactur- 
ing, trades, etc., or occupations which change 
raw or other products into more usable forms; 
(3) distributive occupations or those whose 
major activity is the distribution of commodi- 
ties and services; (4) domestic and personal 
services; (5) professional services or those 
dealing directly with people; (6) clerical 
occupations; and (7) unskilled and miscel- 
laneous laborers. 

There are two means by which one might 
observe the relative stability of employment 
in the various fields of work. The first is to 
observe the number and percentage of those 
seeking work in each of the occupational 
groups, and the second is to compare the dis- 
tribution of workers over the seven major 
groups with the same type of distribution of 
those seeking employment. 

Taste I shows the percentage of each group 
who are seeking employment and their per- 
centage in relation to the entire working 
population. Tasze II shows the distribution 
of the employed workers and the distribution 
of those seeking work. 

For instance, in the field of agriculture and 
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allied work, 4.11 per cent of the male workers | 


were seeking employment but because of the 
large number employed they constituted 9.85 
per cent of all unemployed males. 

In the first case a study of these figures 
shows that of the 8,094,837 men classified in 
agriculture and allied work, only 4.11 per cent 
were seeking employment. Of the 493,267 
women classified in this field, 4.33 per cent 
were seeking employment. 

Of the 12,417,029 men in manufacturing and 
the trades listed as operatives and craftsmen, 
10.16 per cent were seeking employment. Of 
the 2,355,678 women classified in the same 
field, 8.61 per cent were reported seeking 
work. 

Of the 5,692,118 men who were engaged in 
the distributive occupations made up of pro- 
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Tasxe I 


Tag Torat Numser or Workers Listep 1n THE 1940 Census Report, THE Numer SEEKING 
EMPLOYMENT, THE PERCENTAGE SEEKING EMPLOYMENT IN Eacu Division, AND THE PERCENTAGE 
OF THE ToTAL SEEKING EMPLOYMENT! 








Percentage Percentage 
ro Total No. Seeking of Each Group of All Those 
ield Sex Listed Employment Seeking Seeking 

Employment Employment 
Agriculture and Allied Male 8,094,837 333,117 4.11 9.85 
Work Female 493,267 21,363 4-33 2.26 
Manufacturing, etc.— Male 12,417,029 1,261,999 10.16 37.31 
Operatives and Crafts- Female 2,355,678 202,709 8.61 21.46 

men 

Distributive—Proprie- Male 5,692,118 243,556 4.28 7.21 
tors and Salespeople Female 1,289,435 84,436 6.55 8.94 
Domestic, Personal and Male 2,543,038 204,112 8.03 6.04 
Protective Service Female 3,534,251 303,529 8.59 32.31 
Professional Male 1,958,784 83,397 4.26 2.47 
Female 1,519,646 49,985 3.29 §.29 
Clerical Male 2,390,897 154,044 6.44 4-55 
Female 2,524,263 148,760 5.89 15.74 
Unclassified Labor and Male 4,312,131 1,101,764 25 .§5 32.58 
Miscellaneous Female 366,226 133,806 6.65 14.16 





1 Statistics taken from first report or preliminary report. 


prietors and salespeople, 4.28 per cent were 
seeking work in March, 1940. However, 
6.55 per cent of 1,289,435 women who gave 
this as their occupational field were seeking 
work. 

A slightly different picture is found in the 
domestic and personal service occupations. 
In this field 8.03 per cent of the 2,543,038 men 
listed were seeking work and 8.59 per cent 
of the 3,534,251 women were reported as 
seeking employment in March, 1940. 

In the group listed as professional and those 
occupations which deal with people directly, 
except salespeople, 4.26 per cent of the 1,958, 
784 men and only 3.29 per cent of all women 
reported, numbering 1,519,646, were seeking 
employment at the time the Census was taken. 

In the clerical occupations 6.44 per cent of 
the 2,390,897 men listed in this classification 
were seeking employment in March, 1940. 
Of the 2,524,263 women, 5.89 per cent were 
seeking employment. 

The heaviest load of unemployment was 
found in the group listed as laborers not other- 
wise classified. In this group made up of 
4,312,131 men and 366,226 women, 25.55 per 


cent of the men and 6.65 per cent of the women 
were seeking employment. 

The second method of examining the rela- 
tive stability of employment in the various 
fields of work is to compare the percentage of 
workers in the field with the percentage of all 
those seeking work. For instance, the 1940 
Census shows that 22.8 per cent of all male 
workers were engaged in agriculture and 
allied work, while only 9.85 per cent of all 
those seeking work were in this field. The 
second group, manufacturing and trades, 
employed 32.78 per cent of the male working 
population, while 37.31 per cent of all those 
seeking work were in this classification. The 
distributive occupations employed 16.01 per 
cent of the working men, while only 7.21 per 
cent of all those seeking work were in this 
class. Domestic and personal service ac- 
counted for 6.88 per cent of all working men, 
while only 6.04 per cent of all those seeking 
work were in this field. The professions 
employed 5.5 per cent of the male working 
population and only 2.47 per cent of all indi- 
viduals seeking work were in this group. 
There were 6.57 per cent of the male working 
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population employed in clerical work while 
only 4.55 per cent of all those seeking employ- 
ment were in this field of work. About 8.7 
per cent of the male working population were 
engaged in labor other than farm and factory; 
nevertheless this group furnished 24.5 per cent 
of all those seeking employment when the 
Census was taken. 

This picture is slightly different for the 
women workers. There were reported 4.23 
per cent of all female workers in the field of 
agriculture and allied work, while only 2.26 
per cent of those seeking work were in this 
classification. More than 19 per cent of the 
working women were in the manufacturing 
and allied types of work, and 21.46 per cent 
of those seeking employment were in this field. 
While there were 10.8 per cent of the women 
employed in the distributive occupations, 
only 8.94 per cent of those seeking jobs were 
in this type of work. The largest working 
group of women is in domestic and personal 
service. This group contained 29.33 per cent 
of the women workers, while 32.13 per cent 
of those seeking work were found in this 
group. The professional group consisted of 
13.19 per cent of the working women, but 
only 5.29 per cent of the women seeking em- 
ployment were in this group. The clerical 
field numbered 21.33 per cent of the women 
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workers, and 15.74 per cent of those seeking 
employment were listed in this field. While 
only 0.88 per cent of the women workers were 
classified as laborers, this group contained 
1.86 per cent of those seeking work. 

The table below makes the figures more 
vivid. 

Wuat Are THE Major TRENDs? 


The vocational counselor is perhaps more 





concerned about the major trends in occupa- | 


tional life than about any other phase. The 
study of these trends enables him to advise 
youth who must look from four to eight years 
ahead, in visualizing the needs in training and 
opportunities, and converting this vision into 
practicable plans. 

Taste III shows these trends in major fields 
since 1910." It is apparent that some leeway 
must be allowed for slight changes in classi- 
fication and item analysis. However, such 
changes will affect the total picture very 
little. 


Primary PropuctTion OccuPaTIONS 


The figures in Tasue III show a steady de- 
cline in the percentage of the working popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture and other occupa- 


~ 2 These data show the percentage of male workers and 
the percentage of female workers. Should not be con- 
fused with the total number of workers. 


Taste II 


SHOWING THE DisTRIBUTION IN PERCENTAGES OF THOSE EMPLOYED (EXCEPT IN PuBLIC 
EmerGency Work) AND THOSE SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 





Occupational Field 


Agriculture and Allied Work 
Manufacturing, etc. 
Distributive—Proprietors and Salespeople 
Domestic, Personal and Protective Service 
Professional 

Clerical Work 


Labor (Unclassified ) 


Unclassified 


Operatives and Craftsmen 





Percentage of Percentage of 





Sex All Workers All Seeking 
Employed Employment 
Male 22.81 9.85 
Female 4.23 2.26 
Male 32.78 37.31 
Female 19.33 21.46 
Male 16.01 7.25 
Female 10.8 8.94 
Male 6.88 6.04 
Female 29.33 32.13 
Male §.§1 2.47 
Female 13.19 5.29 
Male 6.57 4.55 
Female 21.33 15.74 
Male 8.72. 24.5 
Female 0.88 1.86 
Male 0.72 8.08 
Female 1.2 12.30 
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Taste III 


SHOWING THE Broap Fretp DistrisuTion or WorKERs SINCE 1910 (PercentaGes)* 


Occupational Field 





Agriculture and Allied Work 
Manufacturing, etc. 
Distributive—Proprietors and Salespeople 
Domestic, Personal and Protective Service 


Professional 


Clerical 





tions of primary production such as mining, 
fishing, and forestry. Among male workers 
the per cent fell from 39.3 in 1910 to 22.8 in 
1940. The decline among the women work- 
ers was much more significant. In 1910, 22.4 
per cent of all women workers were in this 
field of work. This per cent had fallen to 
4.23 percent in 1940. Obviously much of the 
shrinkage in the number of women workers 
was due to the changing nature of agriculture. 
Mechanization of the farm has relieved thou- 
sands of farm women from field work. More- 
over this decline appears to be more real than 
it actually is. In 1910 women who helped 
their husbands on the farm were reported 
with the farmers while such women in 1940 
were housewives on the farm. This figure is 
also affected by the fact that since 1910 several 
million more women have entered the world 
of work, most of them in occupations other 
than farming, chiefly clerical and professional 
work. 


MANUFACTURING OccuPATIONS 


This field embraces those engaged in the 
changing of raw products into processed com- 
modities and the repair of equipment and 
machinery necessary for this activity. The 
rapid industrialization of the United States is 
responsible for much of the shift of workers, 
particularly from the field of primary produc- 
tion. Although this transfer began before 





*F. Lyman Tibbitts, ‘Occupational Guidance for 
Youth,” Harlow Publishing Corporation, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Operatives and Craftsmen 
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Sex 1910 1920 1930 1940 
Male 39.3 33.1 28.8 22.81 
Female 22.4 12.7 8.5 4.23 
Male 29.3 32.9 32.1 32.78 
Female 22.5 22.6 17.5 19.33 
Male 18.9 19.4 22.3 16.01 
Female 7.1 10.3 11.6 10.8 
Male 4.1 3.7 4.7 6.88 
Female 31.7 25.6 29.6 29.33 
Male 3.2 3.4 4.5 5-51 
Female 9.1 11.9 14.2 13.19 
Male 3.8 5.1 5-4 6.57 
Female 7-3 16.7 18.5 21.33 





1910, the machinery at that time required 
more workers to produce an equal amount of 
consumable goods. However, since 1910, 
thousands of improvements have been made 
on machinery and have reduced the man- 
power necessary to produce the same amount 
of goods. Thus the change in percentage has 
been slight. For instance, in 1910, 29.3 per 
cent of the male workers were employed in 
this field. The next decade showed an in- 
crease of only a little more than 3 per cent, 
or 32.9, which was the all time high until the 
war began. The percentage dropped to 32.1 
in 1930, and had increased a fraction of a 
per cent in 1940. At the time of the 1940 
Census it had reached 32.78 and has perhaps 
jumped another 2 per cent since that time. 

While the percentage of male workers kept 
a fairly even keel during these four decades, 
the percentage of female workers shows a dif- 
ferent history. In 1910 there were employed 
in this field 22.5 per cent of all women work- 
ers. This rose to 22.6 in 1920, due in a mea- 
sure to World WarI. After 1920 there was a 
steady decline in the percentage of women 
workers in this field until near the beginning 
of World War II. In other words, the per- 
centage dropped to 17.5 in 1930 and climbed 
back to 19.3 in early 1940. There has been a 
sharp rise since that time in the number of 
women entering industry. It is perhaps fair 
to assume that this occupational field will 
employ about 35 per cent of the male workers 
and approximately 20 per cent of the female 
workers during this decade. 
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DistrRIBUTIVE OccuPATIONS 


This group consists of those occupations 
whose primary business is the distribution of 
commodities to consumers. It involves mer- 
chandising, buying, selling, transporting, and 
communication activities. This field has 
been somewhat riddled by the new Census 
classification since salespeople have been 
placed in the bracket with clerical workers. 
Other minor items have also been shifted to 
other fields. However, the item analysis 
makes it possible to make a fair comparison 
with former Census Reports. The reader 
should bear this fact in mind as he considers 
these comparisons. This field of work uti- 
lized the services of 18.9 per cent of the male 
workers in 1910, 19.4 in 1920, then rose to an 
all time high of 22.3 in 1930. Because of the 
‘“depression’’ and perhaps because of reclassi- 
fication, it dropped to an all time low of 16.01 
per cent in 1940. In 1910 only 7.1 per cent 
of female workers were engaged in Distribu- 
tion. The number increased to 10.3 in 1920, 
and to 11.6 in 1930. However, in 1940 it 
dropped almost to the 1920 level, showing 
only 10.8 per cent employed. These figures 
indicate that this field will continue to use 
approximately 15 to 20 per cent of the male 
workers and 10 to 15 per cent of the female. 
It is more subject to fluctuation than most 
other types of work, particularly in a country 
in which private enterprise is encouraged. 


THE PROFESSIONS 


This field includes those individuals who 
are engaged in work which affects people, 
such as teaching, law, social service, religious 
work, medicine, nursing, and the like. A 
few others, not so distinctly classified in this 
area, are given in the statistics, such as actors 
and actresses who belong in the field of enter- 
tainment or art. It also includes veterinari- 
ans and dancers. However, there was little 
change in the 1940 classification as compared 
with former years, and the comparisons will 
be just as accurate. 

The trend has been very clear in this group. 
For instance, in 1910 it employed 3.2 per cent 
of the male workers; in 1920, 3.4; im 1930 
there were 4.5, and by 1940 it had risen to 
§-§1 percent. Although it is a small occupa- 
tional field numerically, it has been growing 
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steadily since 1910. As for the women, the 
picture becomes more striking. In 1910 this 
field employed 9.1 per cent of all women 
workers. In 1920 it had risen to 11.9, in 1930 
to 14.2, and then made a slight drop in 1940. 
The 1940 percentage was 13.2. This drop is 
represented not so much in total numbers of 
workers but rather in the ratio. During the 
past decade more than two million new female 
workers entered the ranks. Most of these 
fall into two brackets, clerical and industrial. 
Only 5.5 per cent of the male workers were 
in this field in 1940, as compared with 13.19 
per cent of the female workers, but there were 
405,726 more men than women in the profes- 
sions. The number in this field of work will 
likely continue to be from 5 to 6 per cent of 
the male workers and approximately 15 per 
cent of the female workers. Counselors 
should bear this fact in mind as they advise 
young prospective workers. 


Home-ExTENSION—DoMESTIC AND PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


Some expected changes have occurred in 
this field. There is more mobility because of 
the nature of the work. When times are rela- 
tively bad more are employed in this field of 
work but when times are good people seek 
more desirable types of employment. These 
facts are shown by the figures covering 1910 to 
1940. Thus in 1910, 31.7 per cent of all work- 
ing women were employed in this field while 
during the decade of the first World War it 
dropped to 25.6 per cent of the female work- 
ers. This percentage rose again to 29.6 in 
1930 and has remained at about this figure, 
falling only to 29.33 in 1940. It will no 
doubt reach an all time low during the present 
decade because of the war and greater oppor- 
tunity for other employment. The situation 
among the men is more stable. In 1910 the 
percentage of male workers employed in this 
field was 4.1. This dropped to 3.7 in 1920, 
rose to 4.7 in 1930, and to 6.88 in 1940. The 
present war will likely reduce the figures but 
there is a tendency for the male workers in 
this field to be fairly stable. 


CLERICAL OccuPATIONS 


Clerical occupations tend to multiply with 
industrialization and government expansion. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN SONGS 


The Census reports since 1910 show this trend 
clearly. Although the 1940 Census classified 
salespeople with this group of occupations, 
they have been separated for this study. 
When salespeople are dropped from this 
group, it compares favorably with other 
Census Reports. On this basis it is shown 
that of the male workers 3.8 per cent were 
employed in this type of work in 1910, in 1920 
it had risen to 5.1, in 1930 to 5.4, and in 1940 
it had reached 6.57—an all-time high for the 
field. Among the female workers the in- 
crease was very great between 1910 and 1920; 
in this one decade the percentage rose from 
7:3 per cent to 16.7. This percentage in- 
creased to 18.5 in 1930 and to 21.33 im 1940. 
Due to the present war it is still on the up- 
grade. Even though this may be a little 
abnormal the country will likely continue to 
employ as many as 20 per cent of the female 
workers and from 6 to 8 per cent of all male 
workers in clerical work. 


Fing, COMMERCIAL, AND RECREATIONAL ARTS 


Although this is a functional field, there is 
little that can be gained by an analysis of 
the Census Report on a major scale as has 
been attempted in connection with the other 
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working fields. In fact the percentages are 
too small to use as fair comparisons. An- 
other difficulty is that these individuals are 
listed in other fields of work, most of them in 
the field designated as the professions. The 
total number of those who make their living 
in this type of work does not exceed 200,000 
persons. In good times it is possible for 
approximately 2.5 per cent of the working 
population to be employed in this group of 
occupations. The musician, the artist, and 
the actor flourish in good times but take a 
back seat rather quickly in an economic reces- 
sion. 

In summary it is evident that sound voca- 
tional guidance must be based on a factual and 
realistic foundation. The broad fields of 
occupational activity will change little from 
decade to decade even though there may be 
many surface changes. It is the counselor's 
responsibility to bring to the attention of 
youth these facts so that he may not lose 
faith in the future and its possibilities. Both 
the counselor and the counselee must visual- 
ize ‘things to come” in the light of the past. 
Without vision the individua), the nation, 
and the race must surely perish from the 
earth. 


Occupations in Songs 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, West Bend, Wis. 


RE‘ MUSICALQUIZ’’ isanovel projectwhich 

will delight the class in Occupations 
and enrich the pupils’ store of information. 
A series of songs is presented and the pupils 
guess the name of the song and the occupa- 
tion represented by a character in it. 

This project, first tried with an adult class 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was later effectively used with fourteen and 
fifteen-year-old pupils at the Summer Youth 


Center of Teachers College, with observers 
present. The project required about thirty 
minutes and aroused enthusiasm for the pos- 
sibilities of this technique. 

Other vocational quizzes and lessons based 
on the United States Census and the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles preceded the 
musical program so that the pupils had con- 
siderable background for the game. 

For the musical quiz the class was divided 
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into two teams. Two score keepers kept a 
blackboard score. A student chairman was 
master of ceremonies, introducing a profes- 
sional singer who sang songs from a carefully 
selected list, beginning with the more familiar 
melodies. Pupils raised their hands to name 
the occupation dealt with in the song. 
They often recognized familiar melodies 
before the song was completed. If one 
team failed to answer correctly, the other 
team took its turn. As the guessing pro- 
gressed, the points increased. After nam- 
ing the occupation involved, contestants 
doubled the score for their teams by naming 
the proper classification designated in either 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles or the 
United States Census. After the tune and the 
occupation were identified, a brief, informal 
discussion of the occupation followed before 
the next song was introduced. 

At the close of the contest pupils interested 
in music as an occupation were given the op- 
portunity to ask questions of the guest musi- 
cian. Thus the quiz also served to intro- 
duce the musician, to call to mind the possi- 
bilities of earning a livelihood in musical 
occupations, and to provide an opportunity 
to obtain first-hand information from one 
actively engaged in that field. In the same 
manner that a speaker often establishes 
esprit de corps with a group by relating a 
humorous anecdote, the musician gains rap- 
port by conducting the musical game. 

If a trained singer is not available, any 
musical members of the class or community 
may be asked to sing, hum, or whistle the 
melodies, or records may be played. A com- 
bination of methods of presenting the music 
will allow for wider participation on the part 
of pupils. Pupil activity may be further in- 
troduced by having a group of volunteers sing 
some of the songs. 

Starting with familiar songs, one may pro- 
gress to less well-known melodies, ending 
with a question calling for the occupations of 
certain characters in operas. For the former, 
it may be necessary to allow time for the 
reference work necessary to look up the 
stories of the operas. 

Given below are some examples of voca- 
tional songs that may be presented for groups 
to identify. This list has been prepared with 


the assistance of Elwin Carter, Advanced 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who sang the songs in the game de- 
scribed above. 


This list may be supple- 


mented by local folk or other music. 


Song 


Home on the Range 

I've Been Working on the Rail- 
road 

They Cut Down the Old Pine 
Tree 

The Bombardier 

I'm an Old Cow Hand 

The Policeman’s Chorus. From 
“Pirates of Penzance,’’ by 
Gilbert and Sullivan 

The Major General's Song. 
From ‘‘Pirates of Penzance," 
by Gilbert and Sullivan 

Ch Sailor Boy. By Fraser Gange 

The Drum Major's Song. By 
Ambroise Thomas 


Travel Light. By William 
Schroeder 

The Two Grenadiers. By Schu- 
mann 


The Village Blacksmith. By 
W. H. Weiss 

I Am a Friar of Order's Gray. 
By Reeve 

Toreador Song. 
men,"’ by Bizet 

The Bell Ringer. By W. Vincent 
Wallace 

1 Would I Were a King. By 
Arthur Sullivan 

Myself When Young. From 
‘Persian Garden"’ by Lehmann 

Stouthearted Men. From 


From ‘‘Car- 


“Naughty Marietta,’ by 
Romberg 

There Is Something About a 
Soldier. By Cohan 


Man on the Flying Trapeze 


The Farmer in the Dell 


Jolly Miller 


The Safe Side (Story of a Sailor 
Who Becomes a Tailor) 

New Oysters 

Into Parliament He Shall Go. 
From “‘Iolanthe,"’ by Gil- 
bert and Sullivan 

Pacific 231. By Honneger 

Skyscrapers. By Carpenter 


Occupation 


Cowboy or ranchhand 
Railroad worker 


Woodsman 
Bombardier 


Cowboy 
Policeman or detective 


Soldier 
Sailor 
Bandman 
Porter 
Soldier 
Blacksmith 
Clerygman 
Bull fighter 
Bell ringer 
Monarch 
Philosopher 


N. W. Royal Mounted 
Police 


Soldier 


Entertainer or trapeze 
artist 

Farmer 

Miller 

Tailor 


Fisherman 


Government Service 


Railroad engineer 
Construction worker 
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The two last-named selections represent 


modern descriptive orchestral music and may 
be presented from records. 

If records of the operas named below are 
not available, the names of characters and 
operas may be presented. Groups may have 
access to books containing the stories of 
operas, such as Kobbe’s The Complete Opera 
Book and The Victor Book of the Opera, for identi- 
fication of the occupation of these characters; 
time may be allowed for the necessary refer- 


ence work. 
Opera 
Aida. By Verdi 


Andrea Chenier. By 
Giordano 

Barber of Seville. By 
Rossini 


La Boheme. 
cini 


By Puc- 


Boris Godounow. By 
Moussorgsky 

Caponsacchi 

Carmen. By Bizet 


Cavalleria Rusticana. 
By Mascagni 

Dinorah. By Meyer- 
beer 

Don Giovanni. By 
Mozart 

Faust. By Gounod 


Fidelio. By Beethoven 


The Flying Dutchman. 
By Wagner 

Der Freischiitz. By 
von Weber 


Name of 
Character 
Rhadames 
Ramfis 
Andrea Chenier 


Figaro 

Don Basilio 
Bartolo 
Bertha 
Rudolph 
Marcel 
Schaunard 
Benoit 
Mimi 


Tchelkalov 


Caponsacchi 
Zuniga 
Carmen 


Alfio 


Hoél 
Corentino 
Leporello 
Masetto 
Faust 
Valentine 
Don Fernando 
Rocco 
Mary 
Daland 
Cuno 


Occupation 
Guardsman 
Priest 
Poet 


Barber 
Music teacher 
Physician 
Governess 
Poet 
Painter 
Musician 
Landlord 
Maker of arti- 
ficial flowers 
Secretary 


Priest 
Soldier 
Cigarette 
maker 
Teamster 


Goatherd 
Bag piper 
Valet 
Peasant 
Philosopher 
Soldier 
Prime minister 
Jailer 

Nurse 

Sea captain 
Ranger 


La Giocanda. By Pon- 
chielli 

The Gondoliers. By 
Gilbert and Sullivan 

Hansel and Gretel. By 
Humperdinck 

Iolanthe. By Gilbert 
and Sullivan 

La Juive. By Halevy 

Lohengrin. By Wag- 
ner 

Lucia di Lammermoor. 
By Donizetti 

Madame Butterfly. By 
Puccini 

Die Meistersinger. By 
Wagner 


Martha. By Flotow 


Mignon. By Thomas 

Pagliacci. By Leonca- 
vallo 

Rigoletto. By Verdi 

Sadko. By Rimsky- 
Korsakow 

The Sorcerer. By 
Gilbert and Sullivan 

The Tales of Hoffman. 
By Offenbach 

Tosca. By Puccini 


Trial by Jury. By 
Gilbert and Sullivan 

The Yeomen of the 
Guard. By Gilbert 
and Sullivan 


La Giocanda 
Barnaba 
Marco and 

Giuseppe 
Peter 


Strephon 


Eleazar 

Henry the 
Fowler 

Raymond 


Pinkerton 


Pogner 
Beckmesser 
Hans Sachs 
Vogelgesang 
Kothner 
Eisslinger 
Moser 

Ortel 
Schwarz 


Folz 
Magdalena 
Lionel and 
Plunkett 
Laertes 
Philine 
Tonio 


Giovanna 


The Two Elders 
Mr. Daly 


Coppelius or 
Miracle 

Tosca 

Cavaradossi 

Scarpia 

The Learned 
Judge 

Dame 
Carruthers 


Shadbolt 






Singer 


Spy 
Gondoliers 


Broom maker 
Shepherd 


Goldsmith 
Monarch 


Chaplain 
Sailor 


Goldsmith 
Town clerk 
Shoemaker 
Furrier 
Baker 
Grocer 
Tailor 
Soap boiler 
Stocking 
weaver 
Coppersmith 
Nurse 
Farmers 


Actor 
Actress 


Clown 


Nurse 
Merchants 


Clergyman 
Magician 
Singer 

Painter 
Policeman 
Lawyer 
Tavern keeper 


Jailer 











Is the Aptitude Test a Panacea? 


VIRGINIA SHUTTERLY 
Hubbard School, Plainfield, N. J. 


PTITUDE TESTS, interest blanks, person- 
ality inventories, and other similar de- 
vices are impressive, sanctioned as they are 
by outstanding educators and leading univer- 
sities. But they are no panacea. What 
need, then, do they meet? Why do they 
flourish? If you believe that the physician or 
the bricklayer or the violinist is “‘born that 
way,'’ you are deeply concerned with the dis- 
covery and measurement of such innate voca- 
tional aptitudes. Equally urgent is the need 
for economy and simplification of the process 
of vocational selection. Aptitude tests were 
developed to help meet these needs. 

Such tests now exist for the professions and 
the arts, but the greatest number is in the 
clerical and mechanical fields. Since the fac- 
tors to be measured are assumed to be differ- 
ent from general intelligence, the aptitude 
tests should correlate low with intelligence. 
But they have substantial correlations with 
verbal intelligence. Prediction based on only 
a few elements, moreover, is unscientific. 
Hundreds of elements go into the make-up of 
individuals who succeed in their jobs. Think 
of the successful teachers you know. How 
different each one is! To set up definite pat- 
terns of personalities for the various occupa- 
tions and then attempt to match individua!s 
to them, reduces guidance to chicanery. 
Many individuals can be a success at hundreds 
of occupations. The prediction of the possi- 
bilities of success in certain occupational 
fields, however, is much more difficult than 
the prediction of failure in specific occupa- 
tions. 

A battery of aptitude tests may be given to 
a group of children to determine experimen- 
tally the extent to which aptitude tests supply 
useful information for vocational guidance in 
school. Tasze I shows the results of such a 
project. The battery includes an algebra 
aptitude test, two clerical tests, two mechani- 
cal tests, two personality tests, and an inter- 
est inventory. The group tested was an 
eighth grade class in the Hubbard School, 


Plainfield, N. J., and the purpose was to help 
students to clarify their vocational plans, and 
to select an adequate high school curriculum. 

The algebra aptitude test is actually an 
achievement test. Experiences over a num- 
ber of years with the Iowa Algebra Test indi- 
cate that those scoring forty-two or below 
seldom pass the ninth grade algebra courses in 
the Plainfield High School. In fact, a score 
of forty-six is usually considered as a mini- 
mum if what is gained is to be worth the time 
and effort necessary to pass the course. Each 
school should determine its own minimum 
scores. 

The importance of personality aspects in 
occupational success indicates a need for 
personality tests in any battery. The degree 
of introversion—extroversion, dominance— 
submission, emotional stability, etc., holds 
an important place in occupational adjust- 
ment. The results obtained by measurement, 
however, are merely suggestive because of the 
low reliability of the individual measures. 
Their chief contribution is in the detection 
of individuals who need more expert diagnosis 
and perhaps aid in making a more adequate 
adjustment. 

Since interest is also a component of occupa- 
tional success, an interest inventory was in- 
cluded in the battery. Interest, however, is 
not found to be synonymous with ability. A 
strong interest in surgery does not indicate 
ability to be a surgeon. Interest inventories 
are based on the assumption that if one pos- 
sesses interest patterns similar to those who 
are successful in the occupation, he will find 
the work interesting and satisfying. Ability, 
skills, desirable personality characteristics, 
etc., must be considered equally indispensable, 
Appraisals of interests are no better, more- 
over, than the knowledge and experience upon 
which they are based. Although interests 
may not be assured by mere accumulations of 
facts or by particular devices, they can be 
created. A more adequate choice of occupa- 
tion is assured by wide interests. 
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Tasze I 
Resutts on Battery oF Tests 
_ Pupils “a + toeaeames on Tests* Steward and Brainard: Interest Inventory 
B—boy, gir 
- 1 | 2 |3a|3b} 4| 5 |6a/6b|6c\7a\7b 
| A (G)} gjt0|10}10}16} 0/19) 9/23|40/60} Manual art, imagination, emotion, esthetic 
—— F (G)}29|70|10]10}93}2.9|82/53|83/95/65| Esthetic, leadership, music, social 
r C (G)/46)30/30/70/50| 2/82] 1/58]}90/80| Music, social, study, commerce 
- D (G)} x |90|40]40/83| 4/48/30] 2/35/35] Social, mathematics, leadership, mechanical 
m= | E (G))26\50\40/40\50| 1/72}53/11/35/45| Social, imagination, leadership, esthetic 
idi- | F (B)|49|20|10)30)69/87/42179175|g0/65| Leadership, science, mathematics, skilled manual 
ow G (B)|14/40/40)/30)3 1/83|15|79|42/95|75| Mechanical, physical, drawing, order 
sin | H (G)j24!gol10)20) 7/ 4/38)96/16)30/15| Leadership, artistic, social, physical 
ore I (G)| 8)30)20} 1/16) 1/14) 3/3.4/55|60| Experiment, science, commerce, mechanical 
ini- J (CG) | 1)20)/10/69) 4/69|90| 7/40155| Esthetic, imagination, leadership, observation 
me K (G)j26)20|10/10|50| 7/27/20|34145/35| Literary, music, leadership, social 
- L (G)} 0)20/30/30|31] 7/27|/20|3.4155|55| Music, leadership, imagination, literary 
ite M (G)/63/10/20/30|84) 5/38|43/97|99190| Leadership, esthetic, literary, order, music 
N 683 37|90/80/20/50) 3/98/63/15|20155| Leadership, physical, order, commerce 

, O (G))21)30/20!30/69) 6/72/72/97/95|99| Vocal expression, music, vocal, social study 

in | P (B)} 6{10)20|20}16}17)38}20/93/70|35| Outdoors, mechanical, order, science 
for Q (G))37/40)20/30)69| 11/8243 /37/85/80| Esthetic, commerce, mathematics, manual 

ree R (B)} 1)30/10/30} 7] x/55/83|27| x| x} Experiment, science, mechanical, manual 
_— S (B)|26)20}r10/10/31/65} 1| 2/92|80)60] Mechanical, fine manual, skilled manual, order 
Ids T 683 43|90|60/50|93| 0/94/88|3.4/85/65| Physical, science, order, music, literary 
st- U (G)| 3|80)20)20)31) 0/61/76) 4/15/10] Music, physical a order, esthetic 
nt V_ (B))29/50)20|10|69| 45|95/55|13/75/65| Mathematics, mechanical, fine manual, leadership 
rt W (G))63/20/40/30/84) 2/77/81|39|55|70| Leadership, commercial, emotional expression 
“ X (B)} 8)80\20/10)16|20) §|42/13/45|45| Mechanical, skilled manual, science, fine manual 
on x—No test taken. 
* Test Titles: 
= 1. Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test 6. Pintner, Loftus, Forlano, and Alster: 
. Bennett, Stenographic Aptitude Test Aspects of Persanality 

a 3. Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical a) Ascension—Submission 

in- Workers ) Extrovert—Introvert 

is (a) Number Comparison (c) cg gers | 

A (b) Name Comparison 7. California Test of Personality, Elemen- 
te 4. MacQuarrie Mechanical Ability Test tary Series 

os . Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, (a) Self Adjustment 

om Form I (b) Social Adjustment 

ho 

nd Spgciat Cases CrTep accumulated records contained sufficient evi- 
y; If aptitude tests show results contrary to dence that a commercial curriculum was not 
-S, carefully accumulated records, the tests will the wisest choice. Her scores on clerical 
le, be disregarded. If they agree with records tests confirmed this impression and furnished 
re- already collected, are the tests worth the something objective to use with other records, 
on costs? Note the records of A(G) and H(G), to convince the mother that her choice of cur- 
sts in the accompanying table. Pupil A (G) has riculum for the child was faulty. Other 
of an intelligence quotient of 88, a mental age methods would have probably proved equally 
be of 12~11, and her lowest marks are in Arith- successful if the aptitude test records had not 
a been available. 


metic and English. Her mother wished her 
to take a commercial curriculum. The pupil's 


Pupil H (G) wishes to be a nurse and has 
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had several years of experience in taking care 
of an invalid father. Her mother wishes her 
to enroll in a commercial curriculum. In 
contrast with the first case, low scores on the 
clerical tests made little impression on the 
mother. She stated simply that she knew 
the child was not very good in school work. 
The pupil's scores on intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, which indicated that the child 
was probably above average, were the factors 
in this case that persuaded the mother to per- 
mit the girl to follow a curriculum more 
suited to her abilities and interests. It is 
pertinent to notice in this case that on the 
interest inventory this pupil made her highest 
score in leadership, although she is actually 
an isolate. Interest inventories should be 
interpreted in the light of other factors. 
Since supplementary records are essential, the 
interest inventories, like aptitude tests, do 
not aid sufficiently in appraising individuals 
to warrant wide-spread classroom use. 

To illustrate the contribution—or lack of 
contribution—of tests, pupil B (G) may be 
cited. Although she is a lovable child, her 
uninhibited antics are a source of irritation 
to teachers and pupils. Her high scores on 
emotional stability and self-adjustment in the 
personality tests, in view of her happy dis- 
position, may indicate that her tendencies to 
express her feelings mean that at least she 
avoids storing up inhibitions and repressions. 
The test results indicate that further investi- 
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gation is necessary to determine why a child 
who is so often a source of irritation in a 
group scored so high in the personality tests. 

Pupil N (G) is another interesting case. 
Although her intelligence ratings are low, 
and her marks in English and Arithmetic are 
below average, her intense interest and drive 
to do all the clerical work available in the 
classroom seemed to indicate that a curricu- 
lum based on clerical work was the most ade- 
quate curriculum for her. The clerical apti- 
tude tests helped to assure those concerned 
that it is a field in which she can succeed and 
find satisfaction. 

Further analysis of the table, however, 
indicates great discrepancies. Vocational 
aptitudes are not indicated to any appreciable 
extent, in spite of the fact that this is an ex- 
tensive battery for a school to give. To re- 
duce it would increase the chances of faulty 
interpretations. The results obtained are in- 
sufficient in terms of money, time, and effort 
involved. This is true regardless of the fact 
that cases exist where the tests have been 
helpful in checking appraisals, serving as a 
basis for interviews, indicating potential 
talents, and in helping individuals become 
more objective concerning themselves. More 
harm than good can be done by their indis- 
criminate use by those not trained to handle 
and interpret them properly. 

No, the aptitude test is no panacea; indeed 
it may be a hoax. 
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Scattered Items Assembled for Your Convenience 








Uncle Sam’s Invitation to Learning 


Osborn Report on Proposed Post-War Educational Program! 


HEN THE boys and girls come marching 

home they will be invited to the na- 
tion’s classrooms and laboratories if Congress 
acts on the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Post-War Educational 
Opportunities for Service Personnel. 

In its Preliminary Report the Committee 
recommends offering a year's education to ex- 
service men and women, with tuition and 
fees paid and maintenance provided by the 
Federal Government. The only requirements 
are that the individual has served 6 months 
since September 6, 1940 (date Selective Service 
became operative), that he has been honor- 
ably discharged, that he is admitted to an 
approved educational institution within 6 
months after he leaves the service. 

The Committee further recommends that 
“it should be made financially possible for a 
limited number of exceptionally able ex- 
service personnel to continue their education 
for 1, 2, or 3 more years provided: 


That completion of the courses will meet 
recognized educational needs. 

That by superior performance on a com- 
— basis they demonstrate the likeli- 

ood that they will profit from these 

courses. 

That they continue to make satisfactory 
progress in the courses and give promise 
of future usefulness. 


In submitting the Report, October 27, 
1943, President Roosevelt added a special 
message to Congress, in which he said, in 
part: 


* House of Representatives, Document No. 344. 


As a part of a general program for the 
benefit of members of our armed services, I 
believe that the Nation is morally obligated 
to provide this training and education and 
the necessary financial assistance by which 
they can be secured. It*is an obligation 
which should be recognized now; and legis- 
lation to that end should be enacted as soon 
as sible. Nothing will be more 
conducive to the maintenance of high morale 
in our troops than the knowledge that steps 
are being taken now to give them education 
and technical training when the fighting is 
over.... 

Vocational and educational opportunities 
for veterans should be of the widest range. 
There will be those of limited education who 
now appreciate, perhaps for the first time, 
the importance of general education and 
who would welcome a year in school or 
college. There will be those who desire to 
learn a remunerative trade or to fit them- 
selves more adequately for specialized work 
in agriculture or commerce. There will be 
others who want professional courses to 
prepare them for their life work. . . . 

¢ must replenish our supply of persons 
qualified to discharge the ere responsi- 
bilities of the post-war world. We have 
taught our youth how to wage war; we must 
also teach them how to live useful and happy 
lives in freedom, justice, and decency. 


Specifically, the Committee recommends 
that the Federal Government pay those en- 
rolling for a year’s study $50 a month to 
single persons, $75 a month to married men, 
with an allowance of $10 for each child. 
The ex-service student receives this mainte- 
nance grant in addition to free tuition. 
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For those selected for 1, 2, or 3 years of 
further study, “‘the financial arrangements 
would be the same, with the added provision 
of Federal loans to a maximum of $50 a 
month for those finding it impossible to meet 
their expenses with the grant provided.” 

The Committee suggests that the program 
be implemented with a minimum of adminis- 
trative overhead and that the traditional 
state and local control of education be safe- 
guarded, the Federal Government reserving 
the privilege to make sure that the funds it 
makes available are ‘“‘providently spent.” 
The responsibility for the actual guidance 
and teaching of the ex-service personnel 
rests with the schools and colleges. 

To meet these various conditions, the Com- 
mittee believes that: 


1. The Federal Government should under- 
take to gather information regarding the 
desires for further education of ex-service 
personnel, to provide and disburse funds, to 
set general policies to assure uniformity of 
procedure, to develop necessary inter-state 
relations, and to set quotas for training be- 
yond the first year; 

2. The states should be given responsi- 
bility within their borders for making up 
lists of approved institutions on the eats 
of policies established by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for determining that adequate guidance 
is available to the individual lesion pos- 
sible educational opportunities, for stimu- 
lating educational institutions to prepare 
appropriate programs, for oe out plans 
of institutional relationships, and for certi- 
fying individuals to the Federal Government 
for beet assistance; and 

3. Individual educational institutions 
should provide the educational guidance 
needed by their students, pass upon students’ 
qualifications for admission, carry on the 
educational program which ex-service per- 
sonnel need, cal nan to the state authori- 
ties on each individual's progress. 

The Committee further recommends that the 
program be organized within the framework 
of an existng agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than through the establishment 
of a new agency. Within a permanent Fed- 
eral agency there should be created an office 
to assist state authorities in the development 
of educational and training programs. An 
advisory council should be appointed to work 








with this office, representing the public and 
the educational institutions, public and pri- 
vate. The Governor of each state should be 
urged to set up state machinery. 

To enlist the cooperation of leading educa- 
tors the Committee has called on a group of 
experts to submit recommendations on how 
the schools, colleges, and universities can ad- 
just their curricula and their guidance pro- 
gtams to meet the needs of the demobilized 
veterans. 

The primary objective of the program is to 
overcome the war-caused educational short- 
age . . . ‘‘we have regarded any benefits 
which may be extended to individuals in the 
process as incidental... ."" To carry out the 
program the Committee believes that as 
military conditions permit, those with clear- 
cut educational plans should be given prefer- 
ence for an early discharge, together with 
competent young teachers and administrators. 

The Committee is aware that only a pre- 
liminary report is feasible now when the 
length of the war, the problems of demobili- 
zation, and other vital factors are unknown. 
It is estimated that the total cost to the Gov- 
ernment for maintaining a man in an educa- 
tional institution for one year will be $900, 
as compared with $1,500, the cost of keeping 
an enlisted man on active duty for one year, 
exclusive of ordnance and overhead. 

In preparing the Report the Committee 
recognized that the rehabilitation of those 
discharged because of disability was pro- 
vided for through Public Law 16 of the 
Seventy-Eighth Congress. Furthermore, pro- 
vision for the further education of those de- 
mobilized from war industries was not con- 
sidered within the Committee's assignment. 

The Committee has worked for almost a 
year on the program outlined in the Report. 
The Committee was appointed by President 
Roosevelt soon after he signed the amendment 
to the Selective Service Act which called for 
the induction of 18- and-19-year-olds. The 
Committee includes: Brig. Gen. Frederick 
H. Osborn, Director, Special Service Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces, Chairman; Capt. 
Cortlandt C. Baughman, Director of Special 
Activities, Bureau of Naval Personnel, U. S. 
Navy; Rufus C. Harris, President, Tulane 
University; Dexter M. Keezer, Deputy Ad- 
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ministrator, Office of Price Administration; 


| Young B. Smith, Dean, Columbia University 
) Law School; 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Alternates in- 
Col. Francis T. Spaulding, Chief, 
Education Branch, Special Service Division; 
Lt. Comdr. Ralph A. Sentman, Officer in 
Charge, Educational Services Section, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel; Fred J. Kelly, Chief, 


| Higher Education Division, U. S. Office of 


Education. 
AVA Acts on Veterans’ Education 

The American Vocational Association at its 
annual convention in Chicago in December 
warned against the dangers of federalization 
in the proposed plan for educating veterans 
which is now before Congress. In a wire to 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, who introduced 
the program in Senate Bill 1509, AVA Execu- 
tive Secretary L. H. Dennis said that the 
Association approved of administering educa- 
tional programs for veterans through estab- 
lished federal, state, and local educational 
agencies. Any other course, he warned, 
would mean extravagant expense for the 
Federal Governmentand the danger of federali- 
zation of education. 

The Reeves Report 

Readers wishing an over-all picture of the 
plans for the orderly demobilization and re- 
adjustment of military and industrial per- 
sonnel will find it in ‘‘Demobilization and 
Readjustment—Report of the Conference on 
Post-war Readjustment of Civilian and Mili- 
tary Personnel."’ Floyd W. Reeves was 
Chairman of the Conference set up by the 
National Resources Planning Board to pre- 
pare the program ([Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. $.25 (no stamps)]. 

For a brief presentation of the program, 
see also ‘‘When I Get Out Will I Find a Job?"’ 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets. $.10. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

U. S. Civil Service 

“From Military Service to Civil Service’’ is 
a booklet issued by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, giving 79 questions and answers 
of returning service men and women about 
Federal employment [Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.] 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


They Write for Us 


A frequent contributor to Occupations, 
Harry A. Jager here gives counselors infor- 
mation of vital importance. 

Both public and private agencies seek the 
advice of Public Relations Counsel Bernays. 
In Occupations, November, 1937, Mr. Ber- 
nays’ ‘‘Public Relations as a Career’ ap- 
peared. Nationally recognized as an expert 
in public opinion, he has lectured at Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other 
leading universities. 

As Head of the Psychology Department at 
Jewish Vocational Service, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dr. Tuckman is engaged in research in the 
fields of applied psychology and vocational 
guidance. 

Mr. Dorey’s diversified experience includes 
writing, editing, lecturing, and teaching. 
Before assuming his present duties at Wil- 
liamsport, he was head of the English De- 
partment, Trenton, N. J., High School, and 
taught English at the Pennsylvania State 
College and the University of Maryland. 
He has also been Executive Secretary, Pro- 
gressive Education Association, and Assistant 
Director, Adult Education Program, Board 
of Education, the City of New York. 

Before entering the Army, Private Siegel 
was associated with the Federation Employ- 
ment Service, New York City, and had also 
been Labor Representative, Labor Production 
Division, War Production Board, New York 
Region. He collaborated with Louis H. 
Sobel in ‘‘The Trade Unions and Vocational 
Services,’’ Occupations, February, 1942, page 
343. 

More than 20 years’ experience as teacher 
and administrator in schools and colleges 
preceded Dr. Tibbitts’ entry into industry at 
the Beech Aircraft Corporation. 

Long experience in helping seventh and 
eighth graders choose their high school 
curricula provides the background for Vir- 
ginia Shutterly’s query, ‘Is the Aptitude Test 
a Panacea?” 

Well known to our readers, Dr. Forrester 
describes an ingenious project which illus- 
trates what is often pointed out in the litera- 
ture—that occupational information may be 
effectively presented through a variety of 
academic subjects. 
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Global Vocational Guidance 


E HAVE FREQUENTLY heard this war 

\X) characterized as a global war. The 
peace desired at its termination is also to be a 
global peace. In achieving this end thought- 
ful strategists are recommending that we need 
global vocational guidance. 

In a statesmanlike presentation of problems 
that all countries (both belligerent and neu- 
tral) will face in changing over from war to 
peace and in establishing a stable economic 
order thereafter,' appears this significant 
paragraph: 

“The whole system of public vocational 
guidance for young workers needs attention 
in every country. Never adequate in the pre- 
war period, it has not been made more ade- 
quate during the war in most countries. This 
is the time to overhaul vocational guidance 
machinery and to make it an integral part of 
education and youth placement work. The 
opportunity should not be lost. Vocational 
guidance is the first and one of the most im- 
portant steps in a constructive programme for 
youth training and employment after the war. 
Every young person should have the oppor- 
tunity, and perhaps also the duty, of discus- 
sing his plans for the future with a qualified 
public vocational guidance officer.” 

One of the outcomes of World War II is 
that vocational guidance is coming to be 
recognized as a primary service in normal liv- 
ing. And we are coming to see that it is not 
enough to have vocational guidance flourish 
in one or two countries. It must serve in all 
countries. 

The document referred to cites figures 
showing the large numbers in all countries 
who are under arms (they total 60 millions); 
the number engaged in war industries; the 
increase in women workers in all countries. 
And it lists the problems to be faced in mak- 


' Man-Power Mobilisation for Peace. International 
Labour Organization. Montreal, 1943. Pp. 78. $.25. 


ing the change from war to peace; and the 
still different problems to be solved in setting 
up a long-term plan for maintenance of full 
employment and assisting persons to enter 
occupations where they can render maximum 
service and obtain optimum satisfaction. 
While space does not permit complete discus- 
sion of these problems here, we wish to 
digress long enough to cite a quotation that 
should put to rest the old bogey of ‘‘overpro- 
duction’’ which some ill-advised economists 
raised during the depression. Sir Arthur 
Salter asserted, ‘‘No general overproduction 
can exist until the last Hottentot could have 
Cif he wanted it) the standard of living of an 
American millionaire.” 

The International Labour Office takes the 
position that occupations have their being in 
supplying of human needs. These needs are 
inexhaustible, therefore all the people on 
earth who want to work can have employ- 
ment. This of course requires definite re- 
organization of production, marketing, and 
financial procedures. It also requires that all 
countries set up machinery whereby workers 
and potential workers may be expertly helped 
in “‘choosing, preparing for, and entering 
occupational life."’ 

We are accustomed to think that our re- 
sponsibility for promoting vocational gui- 
dance ends at the borders of the United States. 
But further reflection must convince us that 
the occupational salvation of the world re- 
quires that vocational guidance be offered in 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Luxembourg, Russia, 
Greenland, Formosa, Burma, and all other 
countries. 

The National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, being the largest organization in the 
world devoting itself exclusively to the pro- 
motion of vocational guidance, bears a heavy 
responsibility. It should at this moment be 
promulgating ideas and practices not only in 

(Please turn to page 284) 
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Association Activities 1 + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Report of Your Trustees’ Meeting 


HE MEETINGS Of the Officers and Trustees 
AP the National Vocational Guidance 
Association were held November 17-20, 
1943, in New York City. These meetings 
were held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations which was reported 
in the December issue. 

In spite of the pressure of work at home, 
the following officers attended: Margaret 
E. Bennett, President; C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
1st Vice-President; Leonard M. Miller, 
Treasurer; Mildred M. Hickman, George E. 
Hutcherson, Carroll L. Shartle, and M. R. 
Trabue, Trustees. 

Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupations, 
Gertrude Wolff, Assistant Editor, and the 
following committee chairmen attended some 
of the meetings: Leona C. Buchwald, Max 
F, Baer, Mary P. Corre, Mildred L. Billings, 
Mildred S. Percy, Warren K. Layton, Eliza- 
beth M. Smith, Frank G. Davis, Katherine 
Schermerhorn, and Marguerite W. Zapoleon. 

Reports made by the Committee Chairmen 
indicate that their groups are doing an ex- 
cellent piece of work even though they are 
laboring under greater hardships than ever 
before in our history. All chairmen and 
officers were in agreement that work of the 
committees should be carefully delimited to 
avoid overlapping of activities. It was also 
agreed that when conditions are such that a 
National Convention can be held once again, 
an entire day should be devoted to committee 
reports and discussion of ways and means 
of implementing the work in local com- 
munities. Plans are being made whereby 
the Branch and National Committees may be 
set up in parallel order, in the event that the 
new Constitution is adopted. Some of the 


committee reports will appear in Occupa- 
TIONS. 

The Officers were happy to welcome the 
following Branch Presidents at the meetings 
on Friday, November 19: Roy N. Ander- 
son, Arthur J. Ryan, Frank Piazza, Victor 
Ales, Fred Landolphi. All were sorry that 
more of you could not attend. 

The message sent by the Officers to the 
Branches resulted from careful thinking 
through of vital current problems. Your of- 
ficers hope that both individual and com- 
munity action may be stimulated by carry- 
ing out these suggestions. 

The Promotion Committee reported that 
new promotion mailings had resulted in an 
increase in membership and subscriptions to 
OccuPaTIONs. 

Leonard M. Miller gave the Treasurer's 
report for both the NVGA and Occupations. 
Both organizations are in a sound financial 
state. The report was approved by the 
Trustees. 

The Trustees voted to retain Margaret E. 
Bennett, Mary P. Corre, Warren K. Layton, 
and M. R. Trabue as representatives to the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. 

The social event of the ‘‘season’’ was a 
reception at the Architectural League, given 
jointly by the New York City, Teachers 
College, and New York University Branches. 
The guests of honor—the Officers, Trus- 
tees, Past Officers of NVGA—and other 
guests were introduced. Refreshments were 
served during a social hour, giving the local 
members a chance to get acquainted with our 
officers. —CurisTINE Metcuer, Executive Secre- 


tary. 








Committee Reports 


How to Publicize Vocational Guidance 
N.V.G.A. PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


HE RESPONSIBILITY Of the Branch Pub- 

licity Chairman is to provide favorable 
publicity for the promotion of vocational 
guidance and the activities of the Branch. 
He is doing more than beating the drums of an 
organization. He is helping to create pub- 
lic interest in and support for the vocational 
guidance movement. Effective publicity can 
achieve these specific results: 


1. Obtain greater support for the voca- 
tional guidance movement in elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools, 
and college and out-of-school groups. 

2. Enhance the prestige and ilieote of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, of which the local Branch 
is a part. 

3. Augment the membership of the Na- 
tional Association and the Branch. 

4. Increase the circulation of Occupa- 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

5. Boost attendance at Branch meetings. 


Vocational guidance is still not yet fully 
accepted nor understood by the public. 
After thirty years it is still regarded by many 
even in educational circles as a young upstart. 
Like any ‘intangible work, it jis difficult 
for the average person to grasp. Notwith- 
standing its vital importance in time of war, 
it has evoked such typically uninformed com- 
ments as: ‘‘What do you want vocational 
guidance for now? Aren't most of the boys 
in service?’’ Or, ‘‘Why do you need voca- 
tional guidance now? Aren't there plenty of 
jobs for all?’’ These common misconcep- 
tions should serve as a challenge to us to in- 
tensify our efforts in enlightening the public, 
and particularly educators, regarding the 
nature and objectives of our movement. 

As the United Nations march farther along 
the road to victory, it should become easier 
for us to promote vocational guidance. It 
does not require much imagination to ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the problems in- 
volved in the readjustment of millions of re- 


turning servicemen and other war workers 
following the armistice. It behooves us to 
capitalize on these developments by em- 


phasizing the significant role that vocational | 


counselors must play in these readjustments. 

These suggestions have been prepared by 
the NVGA Publicity Committee as an aid to 
Branch Publicity Chairmen. They are a revi- 
sion of the bulletin prepared by the Publicity 
Committee in 1940 under the chairmanship of 
Lyle M. Spencer. 


ORGANIZING THE Pus.iiciry CoMMITTEE 


Every Branch should have a Publicity 
Committee or at least one person who is 
charged with this responsibility. If possible, 
it is advisable to select an individual who has 
had previous experience in publicity work. 
If not, the appointee should be one who is at 
least publicity minded, who can sense what is 
interesting and important to the members 
of the Branch and to the public at large. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The principal function of a newspaper is 
to bring to its readers mews. Therefore, 
the Publicity Chairman who wants free 
space in a newspaper must prepare his copy in 
news form. Fortunately, vocational gui- 
dance is now bound upwith manpower, one 
of the war's principal problems, and with 
readjustment, one of the major problems of 
the post-war period. These connections, 
however, will be of little avail unless they 
are properly exploited. 


Here are a number of suggestions concern- 


ing content of news releases: 

1. Your story should be fresh or ‘‘hot.” 
A report of a speech on the history of voca- 
tional guidance in the state has no news 
value. The statement of an Army officer that 
such-and-such a percentage of enlisted men 
are specialists was publicized long ago 
and is regarded as a dead item. However, 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


a story of a study on the extent of the post- 
war demobilization problem in the local 
community may be news. 

2. Your story should report only authori- 
tative reports, discussions, speeches, etc. 
When Miss Jones, the science teacher in the 
local junior high school, makes a prediction 
concerning post-war opportunities in avia- 
tion, it doesn't mean much to the reading 
public. However, a similar statement by the 
president of a nearby aircraft company may be 
of great interest. 

3. Your story should contain facts. The 
general statement that Federal Govern- 
ment employment will be curtailed after 
the war is not newsworthy. However, the 
estimate of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
that Federal Government employment will 
topple by at least two million after the ar- 
mistice is news. 

4. Your story should be of general interest. 
A discussion on the organization of an occu- 
pational file may be of intense interest to 
counselors, but not to the general public. 
In general, stories on principles, practices, 
and methods of vocational guidance are not 
so good as stories on content. Reports of 
surveys om occupational opportunities or 
individual preferences may have general ap- 
peal. 

The following suggestions may be helpful 
with reference to the mechanics of preparing 
a news release: 


1. Start with the accepted ‘‘who-what- 
when-where-how"’ lead or opening sen- 
tence, or else a sentence which compresses 
in itself the most important facts in the 
release. When the release deals with an 
activity or address that is generally not 
newsworthy, it is particularly important 
to select for the lead paragraph the item 
that is most newsworthy. Inanewsstory, 
what is most important comes first, and 
the rest is developed in a descending order 
of importance, the least significant being 
put at the end. 

2. Use simple English, avoiding lon 
and technical words and complicat 
statistics. Remember that the average 
newspaper reader is not a professional in 
vocational guidance. 

3. Double-space your copy on the type- 
writer. Be sure that the name, address, 
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and phone number of the organization or 
individual sending it out are on the first 
page. 

4. If the event or activity is unusually 
important, mewspapermen may want to 
coveritthemselves. In thatcase, notify the 
papers well in advance that the event will 
take place. On the occasion itself, meet 
the reporters and see that they have a table 
near the front. Stick with them and try 
to give them an understanding of the pur- 
pose and meaning of the event. Reporters 
will appreciate copies of important 
speeches, in advance if possible. 

5- It is extremely important that you 
acquaint yourself with the deadline for 
submitting copy to the local papers. Many 
a good story never gets into print because it 
is submitted after the newspaper deadline. 
The next day's deadline is, > pom too 
late to report an event that has already 
happened. If your copy is an advance 
announcement of an event, remember 
that most papers are least crowded early 
in the week and Monday is usually the best 
release day. 


Rapio 


The radio is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar as a medium of publicity. It can also 
be used to relay information about counsel- 
ing services available in the community, 
which should also be listed in a community 
directory. Your Branch may be able to con- 
vey much more information during a few 
minutes on the air than through a few inches 
of newspaper space, although both are im- 
portant. 

Radio stations, particularly in small com- 
munities, are usually glad to cooperate with 
educators and counselors. Each station must 
devote a certain amount of time to non- 
revenue public service features. If your 
Branch does not succeed in securing time 
for a broadcast, it might contact the spon- 
sors of a regular local radio feature with the 
request to utilize one of the latter's time 
periods. Here are a few additional sugges- 
tions: 


1. Avoid dull features. Even if the 
radio station agrees to broadcast a ‘‘dry”’ 
talk, few in your radio audience will listen 
to it. Formal talks are acceptable if they 
are made by prominent persons or if they 
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are interesting and effectively presented. 
Vary your program by including such fea- 
tures as roundtables, interviews, drama- 
tizations, quizzes, etc. 

2. Whenever you have an outstanding 
program or a prominent speaker scheduled 
for one of your Branch meetings, you 
might arrange a radio talk for him, to be 
broadcast either before or after the meet- 
ing. The station may want to interview 
him on some subject related to vocational 
guidance. Occasionally you might even 
be able to arrange for a part of the program 
of your meeting to be broadcast. 

3. If you wish help with your radio 
programs, write to the Chairman of the 
NVGA Radio Committee (name and ad- 
dress on a back page of each issue of 
OccuPaTIONs). 

4. After your Branch has sponsored a 
broadcast, you might forward a copy of 
the script, together with a summary of the 
reactions to the program, to the NVGA 
Radio Committee Chairman. Other 
Branches will thus be able to profit from 
your experience. 


Direct Mau 


Every member of your Branch is entitled 
to written notice of any program or meeting 
that has been planned. He should receive 
such notice several days in advance. You 
can use a penny post-card, a mimeographed 
announcement, or a printed broadside. Re- 
member that this is direct mail advertising. 
Make it interesting and readable so that the 
recipient will want to come to the Branch 
meeting, instead of attending some other 
meeting, staying home, or going to the 
movies. You may want to send the same 
or a slightly different mailing piece as an 
invitation to prospective members. The 
Cincinnati Branch, for example, has been 
forwarding such notices to about 500 pros- 
pects. If the meeting is of particular inter- 
est to personnel workers, that group is cir- 
cularized. When the meeting deals with 
college problems, that group is contacted, 
etc. 

BULLETINS AND PosTERs 


At least a week prior to the holding of a 
Branch meeting, an announcement should be 
posted on the bulletin boards of educational 
institutions. This not only serves as a con- 


OCCUPATIONS 


stant reminder to Branch members but it may 
also interest non-members. The words of 
the poster must be brief and to the point and 
the physical make-up should attract the eye. 
Bulletin boards may also be used for attractive 
exhibits of occupational information and for 
calling attention to current bulletins which 
are available. 


THE ScHOooL PREss 


Pre-announcements should be made to 
schools and other agencies of projected pro- 
gtams. The school paper can be used to 
stimulate interest in vocational guidance on 
the part of the students and to disseminate 
information on occupations and school 
courses. Here is also the place for announce- 
ments of activities in which the students 
may participate. Display advertising as 
well as news stories are in order. 


SPEAKERS’ BuREAU 


To take full advantage of lectures as a 
publicity medium it would be a desirable 
project for each Branch to set up a Speakers’ 
Bureau. This would involve two steps: 
(1) Gather a list of good speakers. Under 
each name you should include the address and 
telephone number at which the person can 
be reached during the day, the topics on 
which he is prepared to speak, and the fees 
he charges, if any. (2) Send out notices to 
civic, service, and luncheon clubs in the 
community (the PTA is especially impor- 
tant), suggesting that they include voca- 
tional guidance as one of their meeting topics, 
and offering to furnish a speaker. The 
Branch should cooperate with school prin- 
cipals, the PTA, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the “‘Y,"’ and other youth-serving organiza- 
tions. 

Remember that lay groups aren't interested 
in dull and technical lectures on topics such 
as “‘Comparison of the Johnson Mental Scale 
with the Smith Test of Mental Develop- 
ment."’ They are interested in live and 
timely topics that are bound up with their 
everyday lives and those of their children. 
The speaker who can deal with facts instead 
of generalities, who dips deeply into human 
interest material, who can dramatize voca- 
tional problems, is the person who can best 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


publicize the vocational guidance movement, 
NVGA, and its local Branch. 


CooPERATION WITH OrHEeR Groups 


Cooperation with other groups in the 
community is vital to a sound Branch public 
relations program. The first step is to main- 
tain an up-to-date record of all agencies in 
the community concerned with occupational 
adjustment or related problems. If this in- 
formation is not already available, it will be 
desirable to make the necessary investiga- 
tion. It may be well to include local youth- 
serving agencies in the list of community 
groups. The records should indicate the 
name and address of at least one officer for 
each group as well as a brief description of its 
principal functions. 

Each group might receive notices of 
Branch meetings and programs as well as 
samples of literature prepared by the Branch. 
One or more of these groups may be asked to 
participate in projects that are too big for the 
Branch to undertake alone or that can be 
more effectively sponsored by several inter- 
ested agencies. The Branch may also seek 
participation in programs initiated by other 
agencies, provided that such programs 


The Occupational 


The work of the Occupational Research 
Section has been carried on through the 
following committees: Executive, Library 
Classification, Program, Publishers, Census, 
Contact and Information. In forming their 
committees the Chairmen have introduced 
new blood by including members of the 
Association interested in occupational re- 
search who have hitherto not been active in 
the Section. 

Following recommendations made by the 
preceding committee, the Library Classifica- 
tion Committee headed by Rochelle Rodd 
Gachet of Alabama College is responsible 
for a series of articles in Occupations which 
describes various methods of filing occupa- 
tional information for use in a variety of 
situations. The October and November is- 
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pertain directly or indirectly to vocational 
or educational guidance. This may be done 
by offering the services of the Branch in con- 
nection with particular projects. For ex- 
ample, the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment is now stimulating local communities to 
conduct surveys of post-war employment op- 
portunities, a program that is certainly per- 
tinent to the activities of a NVGA Branch. 

Branches can undertake an especially sig- 
nificant activity in promoting coordination 
of local programs concerned with occupa- 
tional adjustment. Such councils are func- 
tioning in a number of communities, al- 
though coordination is lacking in most 
places. The importance of this effort is 
underlined by the many agencies that are now 
planning to render services to war veterans, 
with little or no cooperative thinking or 
action. NVGA Branches may be able to help 
avert chaos in the field by calling a meeting 
of representatives of all agencies concerned 
with the problem. Since membership in 
NVGA Branches is open to professional work- 
ers in all occupational adjustment agencies, 
the Branches are in a strategic position to 
initiate a coordinated approach to post-war 
services.—Max F. Barr, Chairman, NVGA 
Publicity Committee. 


Research Section 


sues carried the first two articles. Pro- 
jected articles will describe such systems as 
the alphabetical, Dewey Decimal, Parker, 
and the new Census classification. Each 
article follows a pattern developed by a 
committee composed of Florence E. Clark, 
Lester Schloerb, and Mildred Batchelder of 
the American Library Association. The 
interest of the ALA has been enlisted through 
a notice in the ALA Journal. Like appeal was 
made to readers of Occupations in the edi- 
torial in the November issue. 

At the request of the Vice-President of 
NVGA, the Program Committee prepared a 
list of topics in the field of occupational re- 
search and information appropriate for re- 
gional and Branch meetings. A similar list 
was prepared for use in radio programs. 
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Lester Schloerb, Vice-Chairman of the Sec- 
tion, serves as Chairman of the Program 
Committee. 

The Census Committee headed by Emily G. 
Palmer, University of California, is planning 
to analyze the adequacy of the Census infor- 
mation for use by counselors, with the idea 
of recommending desirable changes in later 
Censuses. From this analysis a summary 
may be developed of the present use of Cen- 
sus information in vocational guidance, with 
suggestions for additional uses. 

The Publishers Committee led by Mary 
Shotwell, Children’s Bureau, will continue to 
emphasize the maintenance of standards in 
the publication of occupational information 
and provide reviewing service upon request. 
Informal contacts are being made with pub- 
lishers of occupational books and pamphlets 
to discuss their problems and to discover how 
the Committee can best serve in this area. 

The Contact and Information Committee 
headed by Mary P. Corre, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, is encouraging the formation of 
occupational information committees in 
NVGA Branches to clear information as 
well as to coordinate and foster local oc- 
cupational research. Letters were sent to 
Branch Presidents in October, following an 
appeal in the May issue of Occupations. 
Replies are still being received. So far re- 
plies from 19 Branches indicate that 11 have 
such committees or are forming them: 


Hartford (Conn.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, National Capital, Cleve- 
land, Seattle, Atlanta, Worcester (Mass.), 
Wisconsin, and Southern California. 
Branches are considering the possibility of 
forming such a committee: Boston, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Maryland, Milwaukee, 
and Philadelphia. 

The Committee is maintaining contact 
with the local Branch Committees to assist 
them and provide clearance. 

The Executive Committee has suggested 
topics to be covered in a bulletin on occupa- 
tional research and information that might 
be prepared for translation for use in Latin 
American countries. Because of the neces- 


sity of adapting material to the peculiar | 


conditions of these countries, the Committee 
solicited suggestions from the Trustees of 
NVGA regarding personnel to develop the 
project, who are familiar with national differ- 
ences that will affect the preparation of this 
bulletin. 

In following the recommendations of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions conference, January, 1943, the Section 
is contemplating a summary of occupa- 
tional research that is now underway in 
Federal agencies. If the Trustees approve 
such a project, the Section will explore the 
possibility further and formulate plans for 
action.—MarGuerite W. Zapo.eon, Chair- 
man, Occupational Research Section. 


Preparation for Guidance Service 


URING the past year and a half, the 

Chairman of the Section on Preparation 
for Guidance Service has been investigating 
possibilities for the field in which the Section 
could make its greatest contribution. She 
has found that the preceding Chairman, Dr. 
Jones, is working on the report which is an 
outgrowth of Rachel Dunaway Cox's study 
on ‘‘Functions and the Experiences of the 
Secondary School Counselor."’ It was felt 
by many that the report should be com- 
pleted before another project was under- 
taken. 


Correspondence with many leaders in the 
field of guidance, however, indicated we have 
important pieces of work that should be 
undertaken: 


1. The introduction of a course in Princi- 
les and Practice of Educational and 
ocational Guidance in all teacher- 

training institutions. 

2. Development of a program for in-service 

training of meatal 


With the development of the war, it did 
not seem feasible to proceed with the first 
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project. Teacher-training institutions now 
have small enrollments and will probably 
not be receptive to a mew idea. The ground 
work may be laid, however, to be developed 
in the post-war period. 

It was felt that the second project should 
not be undertaken until after the report of 
Dr. Jones’s committee had been com- 
pleted. 

An emergency request, however, was re- 
ceived from Dr. Bennett to prepare a state- 
ment on the “‘Duties and Minimum Profes- 
sional Qualifications for the Rehabilitation 
Counselor.’ This request was not received 
in time to have any members of the Associa- 
tion participate. A statement was there- 
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fore prepared by Lt. Gwendolen Schneidler 
and the Chairman. 

The Chairman would like to suggest that 
more emphasis be placed upon securing the 
names of members who wish to be identified 
with specific divisions of the organization. 
This procedure would facilitate constructive 
work within a division. The loose organi- 
zation under which we have been operating 
does not lend itself to constructive work in 
specific fields. There is of necessity an over- 
lepping in the sections, of interests and per- 
sonnel. I suggest that further study be 
given to this problem and that some remedy 
be found, if possible, which would obviate 


confusion.—Lzrona C. Bucuwa.p, Chairman. 


Branch News 


Northern California 


The manpower situation, youth in war- 
time, and post-war jobs were the topics dis- 
cussed at the meeting on December 4. Speak- 
ers included Carl Holton, California Youth 
Authority; Lloyd E. Graybiel, Assistant 
Vice-President, American Trust Company; 
and Eugene G. Bowes, Post-War Planning 
Committee, San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. Superintendent Andrew P. Hill, 
Stockton, and State Supervisor H. B. Mc- 
Daniel were discussion leaders. 


Maryland 


A challenge to counselors to recognize 
their limitations was given by Earl Hawkins 
at the first meeting of the season, on Novem- 
ber 5. Dr. Hawkins, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Schools of Maryland, asked coun- 
sclors to recognize that there were many 
problems they could not solve, that they 
must know to what extent they are specialists 
and to what extent only laymen. ‘‘The 
Danger of Specialists’’ was the provocative 
topic for discussion. Dr. Hawkins pointed 
out also the great waste of good material 
caused by failure to identify superior pupils 
and to provide them with greater opportuni- 
ties for learning. 


Merrimack Valley 


To the Returning Veteran and His Home- 
town the season's programs are dedicated. 
On December 7 **Mobilizing Local Social Re- 
sources for Service’’ was discussed by Major 
David C. Bailey, M.C., Director of Re-em- 
ployment Program for Massachusetts, State 
Selective Service; Roland Darling, Director 
of Community Reception Center, Boston; 
Zelda Lions, Executive Director, Prospect 
Union Educational Exchange, Cambridge. 


Detroit 


“Army Classifications and Their Impli- 
cations for Educators’’ was discussed by 
officers in charge from Camp Custer at the 
meeting of the guidance section of the Michi- 
gan Education Association's annual fall In- 
stitute. Other meetings were scheduled for 
December 6, February 21, April 1 (the South- 
eastern Michigan Conference), and May 21. 


Minneapolis 


A specialist in personnel administration, 
R. K. Humphrey, discussed ‘““‘What Makes 
a Satisfied Worker?’’ at the meeting on 
November 18, following a cafeteria supper. 
Mr. Humphrey handles labor relations for 
retail stores in St. Paul and_ serves St. Paul 
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and Minneapolis concerns in an advisory 
Capacity. 


St. Louis 


Leaders of religious groups were invited as 
special guests to hear Frank C. Tucker talk 
on “The Place of Vocational Guidance in 
the Program of the Church,"’ December 15. 
Dr. Tucker is pastor of the Union Methodist 
Church and District Superintendent of the 
Methodist Church. On November 17 at a 
joint meeting with the St. Louis Chapter of 
American Association of Social Workers 
and the St. Louis Society for Psychiatry and 
Neurology Dr. Walter S. MacLay spoke on 
war neuroses. Dr. MacLay is Medical Super- 
intendent of the Mill Hill Emergency Hos- 
pital, London, England. 


Omaha 


Should boys and girls finish their school- 
ing? Are all youth given equal opportunity 
in employment, regardless of race, color, and 
creed? These were some of the questions dis- 
cussed by a panel on Youth’s Share in the 
Manpower Pool at the November meeting. 
Mr. Parkinson of the WMC gave an overview 
of local labor conditions. Emery Hoenshell 
of the Chamber of Commerce suggested 
methods of cooperation between schools and 
business and industry, as a labor shortage in 
the area has caused the loss of several war 
contracts. Superintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Corning, warned that the educational needs 
of youth must not be neglected. John F. 
Showalter, Director of Guidance, Technical 
High School, was chairman. 


New Jersey 


Two panels evaluated the effect of wartime 
personnel practices on youth at the meeting 
on December 4. The first was concerned 
with the Victory Corps program, pre-induc- 
tion courses, accelerated courses; and the 
second, the part-time work-school programs. 
Discussants included Earl Seibert, Director of 
Guidance, Belleville High School; Irwin W. 
Thompson, Columbia High School, South 
Orange-Maplewood; Wilma McVeigh, 
Montclair High School; Alice Gouled, 
Weehawken High School; Harvey Yogman, 
Bayonne High School; Mary McKenna, Na- 
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tional Union Radio Tube Co.; Harvey 
Perry, Essex County Vocational Schools, 
Bloomfield; T. F. Van Scoyoc, USES, Pas- 
saic; John Charlton, Belleville High School. 
Panel chairmen were Otis C. Ingebritsen, 
Montclair State Teachers College; and 
Frederick Seamster, Director of Personnel, 
Newark Board of Education. At the lunch- 
eon meeting Superintendent Willard B. 
Spaulding of Passaic spoke on ‘Secondary 
School Problems in the Post-War Era."’ 


Capital District, N. Y. 


A series of work study groups to concen- 
trate on specific topics during the winter and 
report on findings at the spring meeting is the 


proposed solution to gas and food shortages _ 


which affect winter meetings in wartime. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The December meeting was the climax of 
the annual membership campaign in which 
58 new national members were recruited. 
Guest speaker was E. P. Chester, Director of 
the Bureau of Rehabilitation, Connecticut, 
who spoke on placing the handicapped in in- 
dustry. Mr. Chester described the clinics in 
his state which were rehabilitating the neuro- 
psychiatrics. A novel machine, the evalu- 
ometer, which will be used to determine an 
individual's ability to manipulate any ma- 
chine in a factory, was demonstrated by Mr. 
Chester's assistant, Frederick W. Novis. 


Western New York 


At a luncheon meeting at Buffalo on 
November 20, ““The Job of Guidance of Ex- 
Service Men’’ was presented by Maurice E. 
Troyer, Director, Bureau of School Services, 
Syracuse; Arthur Johnson, Vocational Re- 
habilitation Officer, District of Western 
New York, U. S. Veterans Association; and 
Raymond M. Handville, Supervisor, Bureau 
of Guidance, New York State Education 
Department. 


Northeastern Ohio 


Careful selection of employees, on-the-job 
training, and providing pleasant working 
conditions minimize labor turnover and the 
waste of materials at the Jack and Heintz 
Company, according to William Jack, one of 
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the founders, who spoke at a dinner meeting 
held at his plant on November 18. About 
150 members representing personnel officers, 
social workers, and educators attended the 
meeting and toured the plant, seeing the 
Golden Rule operating in industrial manage- 
ment. 


Capital, Pa. 


Pre-induction Processes for Schools was the 
theme of the meeting held December 9. On 
the program were three officers from the In- 
duction Center, New Cumberland. Lieut. 
Voss, Personnel Director, Mental Qualifica- 
tions Testing Department, complimented the 
schools on their cooperation and explained 
how the necessity for supplying personnel 
quickly affects military procedure. The three 
phases of boot camp were described by First 
Class Petty Officer Schraeder, and First Ser- 
geant Scott discussed testing, interviewing, 
and assignment to service. Kathryn Miller, 
Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania State Nurs- 
ing Association, presented the Cadet Nursing 
Corps program, offering her services in pro- 
viding information. Leonard Miller, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, explained the new forms soon to be dis- 
tributed to the schools. Inspired by the 
article, “‘Counselors Train at Chrysler,"’ the 
Branch is considering means of promoting a 
program in the local community, in which 
teachers, counselors, and school administra- 
tors ‘go to school’ in industry. 


Puerto Rico 


The Branch is working on a Spanish trans- 
lation of the Principles and Practices, with 
José Gueits supervising the technical part of 
the work. 


Milwaukee 


Lowell Goodrich, School Superintendent, 
stressed the importance of culture (language 
study) and social adjustments as factors in 
guiding youth to satisfying vocational en- 
deavors. The Milwaukee area was declared 
““non-critical’’ by Ben Thompson, Director, 
WMC. The dinner meeting on December 1 
was attended by more than 150 persons 
representing these industries and schools: 
Allis-Chalmers Corp., A. O. Smith Corp., 


Koehring, International Harvester, Linde- 
mann and Hoverson, Milwaukee Chain Belt, 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company, and 
Schuster’s Department Stores, University of 
Wisconsin, Marquette University, public 
schools, vocational and technical schools. 


With the State Supervisors 


Career Day was celebrated recently at the 
Ponchatoula High School, Louisiana, and is 
reported to be one of the first ever held in the 
state. More than 30 occupations were repre- 
sented and the project was enthusiastically 
received, reports E. E. Puls. 

Principals, superintendents, and parish 
supervisors attended a two-day Vocational 
Guidance Short Course at the Louisiana 
State University. Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance ser- 
vice, was the principal speaker. 

As soon as supplies arrive in Puerto Rico, 
Insular Supervisor John H. Hughes will begin 
cooperation with the Selective Service Head- 
quarters on the Cooperative Report DSS, 
213. . . . Royce Brewster, Specialist and 
Field Consultant, OIGS, was scheduled to be 
in Puerto Rico from November 30 to Decem- 
ber 11 to aid in furthering the program on the 
Island. Seventy per cent of all secondary 
schools now have counseling services and 
each of the 198 Junior High Schools devotes 
one period a week to group guidance. 
Courses on vocational guidance at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico are overcrowded. 
Eugenio Padilla, Assistant Supervisor, doing 
graduate work at New York University, is 
expected to return to assume some of the 
teaching load in the 1944 summer session. 

Plans for post-war education are being de- 
veloped in New York State, reports George 
Hutcherson. A program approved by the 
Board of Regents has been transmitted to the 
Governor and the Legislature. ... Raymond 
M. Handville recently spent a week in Chau- 
tauqua County where there is a lively interest 
in the possibility of setting up a county-wide 
program of vocational guidance. ... A re- 
port of employment of minors in New York 
State reveals that 136,336 minors received em- 
ployment papers in 1941, as compared with 
335,952 for the first 8 months of 1943. 
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Arkansas 
California 
Northern 
Southern 
Canada 
Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Wash., D. C. 
National Capit. 
Florida 
South 
Georgia 
Atlanta 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Indiana 
Central 
Northern 
Iowa 
Quad City 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Maine 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 
Greater Boston 
Worcester 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Western 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 
St. Louis 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Omaha 


N.V.G.A. 


Members 
Dec. 15, 1943 


Mamners BRANCHES 
28 New Jersey 
New York 
31 Binghamton 
82 Capital Dist. 
Central 
39 Long Island 
7 Mid-Hudson 
53 Mohawk Valley 
89 New York City 
13 New York Univ. 
Rochester 
3 Rockland County 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
18 Westchester 
Western 
102 North Carolina 
Ohio 
1 Central 
21 Cincinnati 
32 Northeastern 
1 Northwestern 
11 Oregon 
2 Pennsylvania 
Capital 
16 Central 
2 Erie 
47 Phila., Vicinity 
5 Western 
Puerto Rico 
18 Rhode Island 
109 Tennessee 
9 East Tenn. 
Middle Tenn. 
143 Texas 
9 Dallas 
3 South Texas 
33 Vermont 
Virginia 
31 Richmond 
Washington 
23 Seattle 
4 Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
36 Wyoming 
BRANCH MEMBERG...... 2,241 
MEMBERS-AT-LARGE.... 61 
LIFE MEMBERS.......... 7 
_ eee 2,309 


Increase since Oct. 1, 1943...... 23% 
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Who’s Who and Where 

















——— 


Carrott L. Mitrer is Academic Liaison 
Officer in Charge of Personnel and Adjustment 
in the Army Specialized Training Program- 
Basic Engineering. Among her responsibili- 
ties are interviewing trainees, supervision of 
testing in ASTP, maintenance of rapport be- 
tween trainees and instructors, dissemination 
of information to instructors regarding pro- 
gram policies. 


Morris Grumer is the Director of Gui- 
dance, YM & WHA, Washington Heights, 
New York City. His department provides 
general information on occupational oppor- 
tunities as well as up-to-date news of de- 
velopments in requirements for the Armed 
Forces. 


AntHony J. Scuorrer, formerly Youth 
Personnel Director, Milwaukee Area NYA, 
is now on the staff of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration as Vocational Adviser for the Veter- 
ans Vocational Rehabilitation Program, 
Wood, Wis. 


Cartos Epcar Warp has been appointed 
Vocational Advisement Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Ward was formerly Signal Corps Civilian 
Training Administrator, Headquarters, Third 
Service Command, Baltimore; and Assistant 
Educational Adviser, CCC camps, Third 
Corps Area. 


Orera Ketxey, formerly a counselor, San 
Antonio Public Schools, has accepted a 
position with the American Red Cross. 


Lieut. C. Gitpert Wrenn, USNR, Vice- 
President of NVGA and of ACPA, was re- 
cently appointed Secretary of the newly 
established Military Psychology Section of 
American Association of Applied Psycholo- 
gists by the Board of Governors of that As- 
sociation. Major Thomas W. Harnell of 
Army Air Forces is Chairman. The Section 
will promote the exchange of information on 


applied psychology and personnel research 
in the Armed Forces and provide for recording 
significant research for post-war uses. 


Eart W. Serert has been granted his 
doctorate by the School of Education, New 
York University. An abstract of his dis- 
sertation appeared in The Journal of Experi- 


mental Education. 


Mary J. Drucker has been commissioned a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the WAVES and is now 
Assistant in Welfare Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C. She is 
the Division Officer for enlisted WAVES and 
assists in job analyses, civilian personnel 
requisitions, and in other personnel problems. 





News Notes 


Post-War Chemists 


Too many chemists? Possibly, when all 
the chemists are demobilized from the Armed 
Forces and war industries. Youth who went 
directly from college into war industries or 
who were drafted before they completed 
their courses will constitute the most serious 
problems, according to Sidney D. Kirkpat- 
rick, editor of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, and a consultant to the WMC. 
In a speech before the American Chemical 
Society Dr. Kirkpatrick said, ‘“The logical 
place for both the non-graduates and ‘ninety- 
day wonders’ is back on the campus. But 
can they be so persuaded?"’ 


Science Winners Make Good 


In the Armed Forces, in laboratories and 
war plants, former winners of the Science 
Talent Search are now winning their scientific 
spurs, Science News Letter reports. (See Oc- 
cupaTions, December, 1943, p. 177-) Ten of 
the 80 winners of the 1942 and 1943 Awards 
are in the Navy, assigned to colleges for 
training under the V-12 program. Eight 
are in the Army being trained as meteorologists 
for the Air Forces, as laboratory technicians 
in the Medical Corps, and at colleges or 
technical schools in the ASTP. 
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Many undergraduates filled scientific jobs 
during their summer vacations at the Naval 
Research Laboratory, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Company, Lockheed, Mead-John- 
son Company, and Wilhelm Paint Company. 
Others worked as student assistants in labora- 
tories of the institutions in which they were 
studying. Many of the winners have been 
supplementing by their own earnings the 
funds won through the Science Talent Search 
and are thus able to finance their total college 
careers. 


Britannica Buys Erpi Films 


The University of Chicago, owner of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, has bought Erpi 
Classroom Films from the Western Electric 
Company. A new operating company, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., has been 
formed to absorb the Erpi library consisting 
of more than 200 subjects. The University’s 
staff and resources will be made available to 
the new concern. 


For Your Library Table 


“Guiding Youth for Army Service,"’ Edu- 
cation for Victory, Nov. 15, pp. 11-18. 

Material for the wartime counselor pre- 
pared jointly by the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service and the Civilian 
Pre-Induction Training Branch, Industrial 
Personnel Division Headquarters, Army Ser- 
vice Forces. Main topics include Army 
Needs in Wartime, Individual Inventory, 
Faculty Participation, Personal Counseling, 
and a List of Basic Materials. This concen- 
trated treatment will be helpful to schools 
with an organized formal program and also 
to schools with limited facilities where class- 
room teachers are sharing the responsibility 
for preparing youth for Army service. 


Challenges to Education—War and Post-War. 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Joint Meet- 
ing Southeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania. 
Pp. 352. $1.00. (Order through Theodore L. 
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Reller, Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) 

These chapters will be of special interest: 
Procedure to Be Followed in Seeking Em- 
ployment, Cooperative Work Opportunities, 
and Self-Appraisal of Traits as a Basis for 
Guidance in the Ninth Grade. Area Super- 
visor James E. Heffernon gives an over-view of 
how USES operates and asks the schoolmen 
“to think of yourselves in terms of training 
and guidance and of us in terms of placement. 
You will help us to carry on our program of 
matching men and jobs... .’" A high school 
cooperative program in effect since 1939 is 
described by Principal Edgar T. Robinson, 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. The variety of 
the out-of-school jobs, p. 260, is illuminating. 
See also p. 262... . Am interesting report on 
a self-appraisal project to measure interests 
and aptitudes, conducted as part of the home- 
room program in selected junior high school 
classes in Philadelphia, is presented by Hans 
C. Gordon. 


Patton, J. Fred and Ashworth, Delmer. 
“Guidance in Pre-Induction Training,” 
Teachers College Record, Dec., 1943, p. 183. 

Faculty-wide activity is a feature of the pre- 
induction guidance program at Fort Smith, 
Ark., High School. In addition to the regu- 
lar counseling staff five teachers devote 
specified time daily to counseling and the 
entire program is at intervals presented at 
faculty meetings. Military information as to 
deficiencies in inductees is passed on to class- 
room teachers so that course content may be 
adjusted accordingly. A realistic approach 
tempers the counseling. Boys are encouraged 
to work for goals within the range of their 
abilities and within the bounds of possibili- 
ties in the services. One phase of the program 
is aiding needy students to obtain part-time 
employment thus providing work experience 
and reducing the number who leave school for 
jobs. 
at Commencement time giving training, job 
preference, and work experience of graduates 
dramatizes for the community the available 
youthpower. 


A double-page spread in local papers , 
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r + Books Reviewed + + 


Reviews of Recent Publications ... By Various Contributors 











HOW TO PASS A WRITTEN EXAMINA- 
TION. By Harry C. McKown. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. Pp. 
162. $1.50. 


This reviewer, as a member of a state Civil 
Service Commission, finds the implications of 
Harry McKown's contribution as useful to 
him as its practical suggestions should be to 
future examinees. A wide dissemination of 
test-taking techniques will almost through 
necessity force the test constructors into the 
defensive position of strengthening the va- 
lidity of their work. In almost all areas of 

rsonnel work validity is taken too much 
o granted and our major effort is expended 
on building up a ritual of techniques into an 
atmosphere of respectable reliability. 

We are rapidly becoming a nation of exami- 
nation takers. It is probably based on sound 
democratic doctrine. It may be one way to 
equalize opportunity. If so, how vitally im- 
portant it will be that we make certain that 
we know what we are measuring when we 
give a test and that what we are trying to 
measure is worth measuring. 

The reviewer agrees with the publishers 
that the McKown book “*. . . provides prac- 
tical help for any student or adult taking 
written examinations. It explains . . . how 
—— for them emotionally, physically, 
and mentally.... Written in interesting, 
informal style, the book offers more than 150 
definite suggestions (reviewer found more 
than twice that many). ... Reflecting 
actual practice, with little theory, this book 
can be used for any subject field in which 
written examinations are given.” 

The practical experience behind the book 
and its obvious lack of wordiness and theory 
should not make it taboo in academic circles. 
It is difficult to pick out one practical sugges- 
tion in the book which cannot be supported 
by the findings of scientific research. It is 
apparent throughout that the author had only 
ane goal—to assist individuals in developing 
obility to pass any type of examination. He 








has done that job well without any toadying 
to the ubiquitous psuedo-respectable. 

This book is a “‘must"’ in practical group 
guidance classes. It will provide basic ma- 
terial for the teacher and serve well as a refer- 
ence for the student. In schools without 
benefit of such courses it should be part of the 
next-best guidance method, a five-foot voca- 
tional book shelf in the school library—not 
in the principal's office.—Benyamin E. Mat- 
LARY, California State Personnel Board. 


YOUTH CAN COUNT—NOW AND TO- 
MORROW. By Paul Harris, Jr. New York, 
Association Press, 1943. Pp. 61. $.60. 


The problem of making youth feel they 
“belong,” of believing they are of some 
worth and that they do count now and to- 
morrow has long concerned adults engaged in 
the education and training of youth. During 
wartime this problem becomes even more 
acute. This booklet attempts to help in the 
solution of the problem. 

It consists fd projects. Each is sup- 
posed to be a description of a possible situa- 
tion wherein a [ge of youth, either spon- 
taneously or under skilful leadership, discuss 
problems, call upon adults for help, and as a 
result arrive at sensible, rational decisions 
about their difficulties, and in addition start 
others, young and old, thinking construc- 
tively. 

The booklet is a useful little manual for an 
adult counselor or adviser, responsible for 
groups such as the Hi-Y. Since the publica- 
tion is sponsored apparently by the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men's Christian 
Association, this would seem to be its chief 
—. The booklet might prove to be 
useful, also, in the hands of social studies 
teachers or advisers of school clubs. 

There is an “‘inspirational’’ foreword ad- 
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dressed to youth and one containing some 
suggestions for the use of the booklet. In 
addition suggested readings are given at the 
end of each project or chapter. There is also 
an appendix containing further suggestions. 

The booklet suffers somewhat, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, in not having a more 
carefully prepared statement explaining its 
purpose and precisely for whom it —_ be 
ery The reviewer is not clear, for ex- 
ample, whether the booklet is designed to be 
given to members of youth discussion groups 
to serve as inspirational material, or whether 
it is supposed to be used only by an adviser as 
a manual of suggestions.—Epwarp Lanpy, 
Director of Guidance, Montclair High School, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


SCHOOLS AND MANPOWER—Today and 
Tomorrow. Twenty-first Yearbook. Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1943. $2.00. 


Schools and Manpower is a holiday for the 
lazy, and a counter-check to the opinionated 
reviewer, a ‘‘must’’ to the superintendent of 
schools, and a kind of moral justification for 
the vocational guidance and education fra- 
ternity who have for so long cried out in the 
wilderness to the administrators in their 
scholastic citadels. But this was only to be 
expected of a committee headed by De Witt 
Morgan and manpowered by Barbara Wright, 
Ed Lee, Paul Essert, Edmund Brunner, and 
Superintendents Hunt, Jacobson, Kulp, and 
Lake. In the Foreword, in a series of *‘theses’’ 
and in their ‘‘final convictions,’’ they have 
written a better review than could any re- 
viewer. They have pulled education down 
out of the ether of pure knowledge and up out 
of the ooze of impure naturalism into the 
pulsating existence of a living nation, of 
vibrant communities, and precious indi- 
viduals. 


To vocational counselors and realistic 


teachers, the chapter headings are the very 
stuff of education—The World Youth Must 
Live In, Learning to Work, Revealing the 
Potential Abilities of Youth, Making Occu- 
pational Choices, Discovering Work Oppor- 
tunities, Education for Initial Employment, 
and so on. These topics are presented force- 
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fully, gracefully, attractively. They are well 
documented. A good-looking format is 
ornamented with pertinent full-page photo- 
graphs of life activities. 

The Foreword sets the pattern of the book: 


The basic services that must be provided for youth, 
in order to make satisfactory adjustment to ‘‘ work,” 
or “‘employment,”’ or to the ‘‘national service,’ are 
the same in war as they are in peace. The essential and 
obvious facts are these: 

A. That each youth possesses certain abilities, 
which he needs to be helped to discover and be inspired 
to develop and use to the utmost. This latent ability of 
youth is a nation’s primary resource and on its develop- 
ment national welfare rests. It therefore becomes a 
primary function of the state and nation in the interest 
of its own welfare to establish the agencies for discover- 


ing abilities; for providing means for development of | 


abilities, whatever kind they be; and for stimulating 
youth to develop them. 

B. That with this first condition met, social and 
national welfare requires that these discovered and 
developed resources, which must be used now or never, 
shall be provided a place and opportunity for their 
fullest utilization, in the interest of self-realization of 
individuals as well as in the interest of society itself. 


It is the school that must initiate these ser- 
vices and carry them on in cooperation with 
all other community agencies. So, among 
the ‘‘Final Convictions’’ of the Committee 
are these basic summary statements: 


There should be provided an educational service to 
assist each youth in discovering his occupational possi- 
bilities and in directing them into constructive chan- 
nels. 

In the educational program of every individual an 
opportunity should be provided to help him develop 
his occupational adaptability and to prepare him for 
productive service in an interdependent economic order. 

Since any occupational activity is carried on in a 
complex and interdependent series of relationships, 
stress should be placed on the basic concepts of social 
organization and social relationships as a framework 
around which detailed instruction can be organized. 

This educational program, which bears so directly on 
national strength and welfare, should have a high 
ranking claim on the financial resources of commu- 
nities, states, and the nation. 


On the basis of the most fruitful past ex- 
perience and the most tenable constructive 
imagination, the authors of Schools and Man- 
power tell bow such an educational program 
can be carried out.—Franx.in J. Kevzer, 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City. 
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PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT. By Floyd L. 
Ruch, Gordon N. Mackenzie, and Margaret 
McClean. New York, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1941. Pp. 283. $1.08. 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS AND MORALE. 
By John B. Geisel, edited by Francis T. 
Spaulding. New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1943. Pp. 435. $1.80. 


People Are Important uses principles of ap- 
plied a ppere tig A in helping high school 
boys and girls to make their many adjust- 
ments in life. Part I, ‘‘You,"’ gives a student 
his first ‘‘taste’’ of principles of psychology 
in an interesting, wh sees wt manner as it 
deals with individual differences, drives, 
emotions, and thinking processes. 

Part II, ‘*You and Your Activities,"’ stresses 
choosing one’s life work and various points 
to be considered in selecting leisure time 
activities. It also contains a helpful section 
on ways to sift propaganda in oni to get at 
the truth. 

Part III, “You and Others,"’ lays emphasis 
on problems encountered in adolescence and 
later in making a success of marriage, taking 
one’s place in the community, and accepting 
the responsibility of adult citizenship. 

In Part II, Unit 6, pages 129-162 would be 
of chief interest to our readers. The author's 
treatment of “‘I. Q."’ in relation to occupa- 
tional success is somewhat naive. It gives 
the impression that the degree of intelli- 
gence necessary to succeed in most occupa- 
tions is known, whereas research on this 
point has covered only a small fraction of the 
17,000 occupations. 

One is also inclined to question the naive 
acceptance of Strong's five-fold grouping of 
occupations on the basis of vocational in- 
terests. 

The treatment of this section, ‘‘Choosing 
Your Life Work,”’ assumes that the individual 
should base his decisions on his present 
assets. It ignores the possibility that the in- 
dividual might develop traits that he does not 
Now possess. 

With its real life pictures and interesting 
Captions, the entire book is most readable 
and will be attractive to boys and girls. 
Activities and exercises within the body of 
the text serve to focus students’ attention on 


every-day experiences. Case studies are 
c 


widely used to illustrate the problems of 
young people, to show how universal they 
are and to provide a basis for discussion. At 
the close of. 


each unit the part, ‘In Case You 
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Are Interested,’’ has an annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 

The book could be used as a reference in an 
orientation course, as a basis for lively home- 
room or club discussions (even for out-of- 
school youth), or as “‘browsing"’ source. 

Usable in these same areas is ‘‘Personal 


Problems and Morale.’" Here the high 
school boy and girl will find themselves ex- 
posed, as the title implies, to the many per- 
sonal problems which they have or will en- 
counter in life. 

There is little material not found in other 
books of this nature, except for the timely 
but brief section on keeping one’s chin up in 
the war effort. Since less than 50 pages are 
devoted to one’s future during the war only a 
mere peek is given into the task of selecting, 
getting, and making the most of a job. 

Stressing principles of psychology in Part I, 
‘*Knowing More About Yourself,”’ the author 
covers wants, feelings, abilities, defense 
mechanisms (he heads this “‘Kidding Our- 
selves Along’), and the most helpful unit on 
“Becoming An Adult.”’ 

“Getting Along with Others,’ Part II 
covers a variety of subject matter from rules 
of etiquette, getting along with one's folks 
to dating, marriage, and having a home of 
one’s own. 

Each section or chapter begins with pro- 
vocative questions; each paragraph has perti- 
nent, interesting titles and questions; and 

roblems are given at the end of each section 
Re class discussion and individual activities. 
The suggested additional readings are excel- 
lent because novels, plays, short stories, and 
biographies are included with the traditional 
types of reference books. The author neg- 
lected to include the date of publication of 
some books. 

The readability of the book, its numerous 
cartoons, actual photographs and the sugges- 
tive technique of roblem a will ap- 
peal to young molem. Well organized, the 
book will be useful as an over-view of per- 
sonal problems, but since the author tried to 
cover so many subjects, this reviewer feels 
that there is not enough content in several 
areas.—Witta Norris, Personal Counselor, 
Y.W.C.A., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Cw 
THE BIG STORE: Opportunities in Depart- 


ment Store Work. By Chase Going Wood- 
house. New York, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 


1943. Pp. 196. $1.50. 
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Counselors will welcome The Big Store both 
as a valuable addition to the Kitson Careers 
Series and as another of Mrs. Woodhouse’s 
thorough presentations of an important field. 
Her books exploring the opportunities in 
home economics and dentistry have proved 
very helpful. 

In analyzing present and future possibili- 
ties in that uniquely American institution, 
the department store, the author has had 
access to 105 leading stores throughout the 
country. Further, in collecting and compil- 
ing the information—a grueling task for any 
one person—she has had the assistance of 
that group of college women which she 
organized and heads, the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations. The result is a well- 
organized volume explaining the department 
store set-up as a whole, followed by a break- 
down into the main subdivisions, as mer- 
chandising (buying and selling), personnel 
(employment and training), publicity (public 
relations, advertising, and display), store 
operation, finance, and control. 

Inside this framework, specific jobs, rang- 
ing from top executive positions to the 
humble occupations of cashier and stock girl, 
are discussed. The line of promotion ion 
beginning jobs is outlined, as well as what 
education, training, and experience best fits 
the applicant for each type of work. 

Mrs. Woodhouse does not endow the de- 
partment store with glamor it does not 
possess. She does get the eo that 
distinguishes well-run stores and portrays 
them as seen from behind the scenes. She 
states plainly what it takes in health, dispo- 
sition, and ambition to succeed in store work 
and shows that the present moment is an ex- 
cellent time for girls, who aspire to store 
careers, to get started. For, obviously, with 
young men no longer available, store execu- 
tives are inclined to forget that they have 
thought college graduates too impatient at 
working up the slow way. The way now 
may well be an escalator marked ‘‘UP.”’ 

The Big Store closes with a list of schools 
and colleges which offer specific training for 
department store work, and also a list of 
books, magazines, and trade papers which 
are basic in this important field. Henceforth 
it is certain that this book will be given a 
prominent place on such a list.—E izapeTx 
GrecGc MacGisson, Marinship Corporation, 
Sausalito, Calif. 








THE NEW YEAR 


Sets New Tasks 
for Counselors 


and Teachers 


Demobilization 


from the Armed Forces and 
War Industries 


Rehabilitation 


Adjustment 
to a Peacetime Economy 


These are the problems you must 
face. For this task you must be 
prepared. You will study the trends 
in a swiftly changing world. You 
will sharpen your professional tools. 
To meet your unique responsibility 
you will need 
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TheVocational Guidance Magazine 
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Caliver, Ambrose. A Summary of the Na- 
tional Survey of Higher Education of Negroes. 
Vol. IV. Washington, D. C., 1943. U. S. 
Office of Education. Pp. 50. Supt. of Docu- 
ments. $.15. 

A comprehensive vocational guidance program for 
Negro college students is recommended in this Summary, 
for ‘‘in — students appear to receive little real gui- 
dance of this nature.’ Other recommendations suggest 
action by Negroes and their institutions of higher learn- 
ing, by white persons and their institutions of higher 
learning in the South, and by state and federal govern- 
ments. The recommendations follow chapters on the 
higher educational needs of Negroes and the extent and 
quality of facilities available. This Summary is the 
fourth volume of the report of a survey assigned to the 
U. S. Office of Education by the Congress in 1939. 


Rivlin, Harry N., and Schueler, Herbert, 
Editors. Encyclopedia of Modern Education. 
Philosophical Library of New York City, 
1943. Pp. 902. $10. 

Covers a wide range of items concerned with various 
aspects of education today. Some 200 educators initial 


their contributions, which are followed by brief bibliog- 
raphies. For Vocational Guidance, see p. 887. 
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The Occupation of the Children’s Librarian. 
An Abstract of Available Literature. No. 68 
of a series. New York, Occupational Index 
(New York University, Washington Square), 
1943. $.25. Special rates for quantity orders. 


Gives briefly information on training, abilities required, 
earnings, advantages and disadvantages, distribution ot 
workers, and post-war prospects. 


New Tools for Learning about War and Post- 
war Problems. 280 Madison Ave., New York 
16, 1943. New Tools for Learning. Pp. 64. 
Free. 

A guide to films, recordings, and pamphlets listed by 
discussion topics and subjects, with suggested procedures 
for the use of these ‘‘new tools’’ in combination. Of par- 
ticular value to teachers, speakers, discussion leaders, and 
program chairmen. 


Optometry—Professional Monograph. 
American Optometric Association, 518 Wil- 
mac Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 1943. 
Pp. 20. 

Prepared by the Council on Education and Protessional 
Guidance of the American Optometric Association, this 
monograph ~ the opportunities for men and women, 
the required training and costs, distribution of op- 
tometrists by city and state, and other vital intormation. 
For copies, write the Secretary, Ernest Kiekenapp, at the 


above address. 





people. 


ment. 
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VOCATIONAL 


TRENDS 


9 issues 
$3.00 
Bulk Prices on Request 


1700 Prairie Avenue 


A lively, accurate, and up-to-the-minute monthly maga- 
* gine on cancers slanted to the viewpoint of young 


Stories of vocational opportunities related to the war effort 
and of especial interest to youth. 


News and feature articles on social and vocational adjust- 
” 


. Detachable activity pages for students. Detachable Teachers’ 
Lesson and Discussion Aids. 


Challenging forecasts of the postwar educational and occu- 


, The essential facts of the vocational outlook for youth 
in readable and concise form. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Chicago 16 
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Traxler, Arthur E. Functions of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau in Comparable Measure- 
ment. New York, Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 1943. Pp. 29. 


A brief resumé of the history of the Educational 
Research Bureau, its program, functions, and services, 
with samples of reports to member schools whose tests 
the Bureau has scored. 


Robinson, Clarence C. Study of the Back- 
ground and Work Experience of War Production 
Trainees in Maine—1940-43. State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1943. Pp. 25. 


Detailed study of a sampling of more than 5,000 
trainees in 18 centers in Maine. The method employed 
was to study the background of trainees from data on 
enrollment cards and to pursue post-training employment 
records through interviews with instructors, supervisors, 
and officials of the USES. Study of statistical data was 
supplemented by questionnaires sent to instructors, 
supervisors, etc., designed to estimate the values of the 
program and the trends in vocational education. Our 
ee will be interested in the tables and the comments 
thereon. 


Spencer, Lyle M., and Burns, Robert K. 
Youth Goes toWar. Chicago, Science Research 
Associates, 1943. Pp. 224. $1.40. 


Attractive in format, well illustrated, this little book 
brings home to the teen-age boy or girl his role in the 
world at war. Included are chapters on jobs in the 
services and on the home front. One chapter deals with 
the post-war world and fields which will offer job oppor- 
tunities when peace returns. 





Global Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from p. 266) 


countries of the western hemisphere (where a 
committee from the Association is already 
directing some efforts) but throughout the 
entire world. We are fortunate in having as 
coadjutors the enlightened directorate of the 
International Labour Organization. There 
are in all civilized countries key persons and 
organizations who see the strategic part that 
vocational guidance can play in creating the 
living conditions longed for by all peoples. 
They will readily respond to the common 
sense plea of vocational guidance. Let us 
bend our efforts not to make vocational 
guidance operate on a purely national scale, 
but as a global force.—H. D. K. 
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games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of & sports: 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 


By HENRY C. CRAINE 
Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 


A timely book to use in developing your ex- 
panded wartime physical-education program on 
the junior and senior high-school level! 

This book takes the individual skills of 8 
different sports, and makes exciting compelitive 
games, with scoring, of them. An average of 27 
graduated, coordinated skills games for each 
sport! The play way, with no monotonous drill, 
pupils improve in each skill of a sport, and learn 
to play the sport better. Here’s a program that 
you can use at once in your wartime plans—with 
classes large or small, in cramped or unlimited 
space. 


Make wartime toughening 
exciting fun! 


The 215 skills games in this book are big- 
muscle activities, that get pupils in shape for 
their wartime duties. The games make exciting 
fun of a wartime requirement. And the 7 chap- 
ters of Part I are devoted to the organization, 
administration, and teaching of the modern 
athletic-skills program, according to accepted 
educational principles. Throughout the book, 
there are suggestions on obtaining and impro- 
vising equipment on a small budget. Order a 
copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20 — 10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


tls An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
for (Organized 1913) 
‘al 


President, MarGarzet E. Bennett, Director of Gui- Executive Secretary, Curistins Mevcuer, Headquarters 
dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


C. Grrsert Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Lt., U.S. N. R., Bureau Navy Personn., Room 3711, Arlington Annex, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 
Frorence E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, III. 
Lzonarp M. Mitusr, Treasurer, Chief, Occup. Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Trustees 


Mitprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wituam K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Gsorcs E. Hutcugrson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrot L. Suartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, F/O, Educ. Officer, Royal Canadian Air Force, 339 Annette St., Toronto, Ont. 
Marion R. Trasus, Dean, Schoo! of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Arkansas 1943 Pres., J. Fred Patton, Fort Smith High School, Fort Smith 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


California 
— Northern 1920 Pres., James H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
pol Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 
Southern 1922 Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 
r 3 Sec., Gladys Young, Coord. Distrib. Trades, Services, Pasadena 
live Canada 
27 Ontario 1938 Pres., H.R. Beattie, Bd. of Education, London, Ont. 
ach Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
‘ill, Colorado 1925 Pres., Abby M. Perkins, 645 Garfield Street, Denver 
rn Sec., Florence §. Harper, West H. S., 121 E. 16th Ave., Denver 
rat Connecticut 1929 Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 
ith Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
ied D. C. 1922 Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge High School, Washington 
Sec., Lillian $. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. S., Washington . 
National Capital 1940 — Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 
» Florida 
South 1941 Pres., D. L. Bosworth, P. O. Box 3100, Miami 
, Sec., Helen Armstrong, 108 S. E. Ist Ave., Miami 
ig- Georgia 
or Atlanta 1936 Pres., Katherine Koonce, Bell Aircraft Corp., 426 Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta 3 
ng Sec., Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
p- Hawaii 
mn, Honolulu 1937 Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
rm Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
ed , Illinois 
k, Chicago 1920 Pres., Emil Kerchner, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
o- Sec., Jane Matson, 5746 Maryland Ave., Chicago 37 
a ' Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Robert H. Shaffer, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 


Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


} _ By request we include addresses of Branch Presidents. Do you feel that this new listing justifies the extra type-set- 
ting and the extra — involved? We welcome your reactions. We urge you also to cooperate by keeping these 
— up to date. lease send changes to Christine Melcher, Occupations, 525 West 120 St., New York City 27. 
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lowa 1928 
Quad City 1940 
Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 1926 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 


Lansing 1941 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 
Sec., J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames 

Pres., Paul Young, 2204 Steiman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Sec., Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 

Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Sec., H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Thomas D. Braun, 1112 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 

Sec., Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimae 

Pres., Bennette B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., 
Sec., Vi ivian E. Chamberlain, 2117 McCulloh St., Baltimore 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 
Sec., Cora Miner Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 
Pres., Norman H. Abbott, 25 Blogden St., Boston 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 
Pres., Harriet Roe, 22 Boynton St., Worcester 

Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Ave., Worcester 


Pres., Paul Armstrong, 17 Hanover Rd., Pleasant Ridge 
Sec. . Frieda C. Harsch, 2280 Tuxedo Avenue, Detroit 
e., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., L. J. Luker, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Sec., Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 


Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
See., Lena Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., St. Louis 
Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 
Pres., Charles D. Haynes, Public Schools, Hamilton 

Sec., J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 

Pres., Fred Landolphi, Barringer High School, Newark 

Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Ronald Johnston, North H. S., Binghamton 

Sec., Pauline McCarthy, North H. S., Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Coleen M. Smith, 856 Maryland Ave., Syracuse 

Sec., Marian Malcolm, Central High School, Syracuse 

Pres., E. R. Sanford, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park 

Sec., Pauline Weiss, 45 Franklin St., Amityville 

Pres., 

Sec., Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh 
Pres., Fernabelle Brandow, Richfield Springs 

Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Sec., Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St., New York City 

Pres., Arthur Ryan, 105 E. 22 St., New York City 

Sec., Marian D. Hardenbergh, 57 Central Ave., Spring Valley 
Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 

Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 


Rocl 


Teac 


Eric 


Phi 


Wyo 


Rockland County 1939  Pres., Charles Williams, Nyack 
Sec., Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw 

Teachers College 1925 = Pres., Victor W. Ales, 3723 76th St., Jackson Heights 
Sec., Kathryn Lenertz, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 


Westchester 1939 Pres., Wesley Shuler, Irvington High School, Irvington 
Sec., Irene M. Wightwick, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
Western 1939 Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 


Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


North Carolina 1927 = Pres., B. G. Childs, Duke University, Durham 
Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Ohio 
Central 1938 Pres., S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Cincinnati 1920 Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 
Sec., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 
imore Northeastern 1924 Pres., Helen M. Beaumont, 3520 Northcliffe Rd., Cleveland Heights 
Sec., Marguerite McTaggart, 1369 Bunts Rd., Lakewood 
Northwestern 1938 Pres., Francis Brown, Ottawa Hills Schools, Toledo 
Sec., Mildred Pasch, De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo 
Oregon 1942 Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 
Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Capital 1943 Pres., Charles I. Kent, Hershey Public Schools, Hershey 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
Central 1939 Pres., Mary E. Smith, 37 West Pine St., Mahanoy City 
Sec., Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 
Erie 1940 Pres., Benjamin Wolf, 3718 Hazel St., Erie 


Sec., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 


Phila. Vicinity 1920 Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 


Western 1923 Pres., Paul H. Masoner, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 
Puerto Rico 1940 Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 


Sec., Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Rhode Island 1928 Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 
Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 
Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 Pres., Frank McClelland, Maryville College, Maryville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee 1940 Pres., Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville 
Sec., Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 Pres., L. V. Stockard, §. Akard and Royal, Dallas 
Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas ™ 
South Texas 1937 Pres., Chris Emmett, 2601-2618 Smith Young Tower, San Antonio 
: Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, Unit 1, San Antonio 
Vermont 1938 Pres., Dorothy Smith, Montpelier High School, Montpelier 
Sec., Inez Cook, Middlebury 
Virginia 1931 Pres., James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 
Sec., Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 
Richmond 1943 Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 
Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 
Washington 
Seattle 1928 Pres., Eugene Dils, Junior Employment Service, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 
, Sec., Helen Dunn, West Seattle High School, Seattle 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 Pres., Roy Hylbert, 817 16th St., Parkersburg 


Sec., 
Wisconsin 1926 Pres., Lelah Moran 
Sec., Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 
Milwaukee 1929 Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 
Sec., Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 
+ Wyoming 1932 Pres., 


Sec., Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1943-44 


Sections 


Administration and Supervision of Guidance: Warrun K. 


Larton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Individual Analysis: GwENDOLEN ScunerviEr, Lt., j.g. 


WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 


Occupational Research: Marcurrits W. ZaPoLeon, 
4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Preparation for Guidance Service: Lzona C. Bucawatp, 


Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Rarmonp M. Hanpvitzs, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 


Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


Placement: Exizanetn M. Smita, Dean, H. S., Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Teaching: Gertrups Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Inter-American Program: Marcaret E. Bennett, 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Out-of-School: A. A. Livericut, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rehabilitation: Lronarp M. Mitxsr, Chief, Occup. 
Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. Inst., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Special Groups: Eprra Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercaner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: Laster J. Scntogrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Program: C.Gitpsrt Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 


Nominations: Grorce E. Hurcuerson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Grorce E. 
Hurtcuerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corrs, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcaret E. Bennett, City Schools, 


Pasadena, Calif. (1945); M. R. Trasusz, School 
of Education, State College, Pa. Council Pro- 
gram Committee. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committec: Harry 
D. Krreon, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Ratpn B. Kenner, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Coreg, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Publicity: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 


Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hexen E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radie: Mitprep Percy, Director of Guidance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Regional Conferences: Muitprep L. Briiinos, 38 Can- 
terbury Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 





Six Pre-Induction 
Training Helps 


The Bibliography of Visual Aids for Pre- 
Induction Training, compiled jointly by the 
U.S. Office of Education and Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch of the War De- 
partment, lists six of our films: 








Radio and Television The Electrician 
Automotive Service Machinist & Toolmaker 
The Woodworker The Sheet Metal Worker 
““...The value of visual aids in accelerating 
and vitalizing many aspects of pre-induction 
training has been clearly recognized by 
training authorities in the Armed esas and 
by school officials and teachers. . .”"— 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 








These films will assist you very materially in 
conducting your Pre-Induction Training 
courses. Contact your film library for ren- 
tal. If interested in purchase, we send 
prints for a three-day preview. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Ine. 


7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


2708 Beaver Ave. 
Des Moines 10, lowa 





(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPraTionsa) 
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WASHINGTON Si FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


THE ROAD BACK 


Flatiron talk: WPB order for manufacture of flatirons 
and cutbacks in war production has given optimists idea war is 
practically over, workers can start scrambling for non-essen- 
tial jobs. Fact is munitions production at midyear is ex- 
pected to reach all-time high. Cutbacks here and there are 
natural with changing war needs. Until shooting stops in 
Europe reconversion, as one report puts it, will be "nothing 
more than bits and pieces." 

Metals are easing, but manpower and machines are still 
busy with war production. And: Government is afraid manu- 
facture of civilian goods will make public think victory's in 
bag, that it's 0.K. to lie down on job. Besides, if some 
firms get go-ahead signal on civilian production, others—tied 
up with war contracts—will have right to howl. 

After Hitler: Inside view here is that once Nazis fold 
up, cutback of about 40 per cent in production will take 
place. While we're still slugging it out with Japs, three 
million may be demobilized from Armed Services—mainly Army 
Ground Forces, three million from munitions industries, per- 
haps half million from federal war agencies. 








POSTWAR CITIES 


A-1 Areas: Census Bureau's asst. director, Philip M. 
Hauser, has made predictions about post-war prospects of 137 
metropolitan areas. Most rapid wartime growth, plus best 
chances of keeping population growth: Atlanta, Ga.; Charles-— 
ton, S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Columbus, Ga.; Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 

Miami, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; Phoenix, Ariz.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla.; Washington, D. C. 

D Areas: Losing population, or growing very little, 
post-war prospects very doubtful: Albany-—Schenectady-Troy, 
N. Y.; Allentown-—Bethlehem-Easton, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; Boston, 
Mass.; Buffalo-Niagara, N. Y.; Duluth, Minn.-—Superior, Wis.; 
Fall River—New Bedford, Mass.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Johnstown, 





Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Manchester, N. H.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Omaha, Nebr.—Council Bluffs, Ia.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Racine—Kenosha, Wis.; 
Reading, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; Saginaw-Bay City, Mich.; St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Scranton—Wilkes-—Barre, Pa.; Sioux City, Ia.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Springfield-Holyoke, Mass.; Syracuse, 

N. Y.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Trenton, N. J.; Utica-Rome, N. Y.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Worcester, Mass.; York, Pa. 


COMMISSIONS 


Navy: Men are still being commissioned from civilian 
life at same rate as last year. This may continue for another 
seven to eight months. Most demands are for "good physical 
specimens" under 35 suitable for general sea duty. College 
degree is preferred, though business experience may be sub-— 
stituted. 

Navy is still on lookout for doctors, dentists, engi- 
neers, chaplains. Chances for administrative positions are 
practically nil. 

Army: Commissioning from civilian life is out, except 
for doctors, dentists, chaplains, service pilots. Army has 
been bulging with officers, so that 25,000 have been put in 
reserves. New quotas for OCS are small and breaks go mainly 
to men from ROTC, ASTP, with combat or other overseas records. 


Getting a rating is becoming tougher right along. Classifi- 
cation and assignment on basis of preference and civilian 
experience are becoming less important. What to do with books 
and pamphlets on getting ahead in military service: give to 
paper salvage campaign. 


FIGURES TELL THE STORY 


More than 65,000 Chicago high school students will be 
paying 1943 income taxes to Uncle Sam.... Last year college 
enrollment was 1,110,500, including 608,050 men and 502,450 
women—a decrease of 8 per cent since 1942 and more than a 
quarter below 1940 peak.... National Rostre of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel lists half million research workers in 
colleges, government, and industry.... Stork brings to busi- 
ness 8,300 new customers a day and undertaker robs it of 
5,850. 








